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The new Ford has a very simple and 
effective lubrication system 


Ir you could look into the engine 
of the new Ford, you would be 
surprised at the simplicity of the 
lubrication system. It is a combi- 
nation of pump, splash and grav- 
ity feed—an exclusive Ford devel- 
opment and unusually effective. 

The oil pump draws the oil from 
the bottom of the oil pan through 
a fine mesh wire screen or filter and 
delivers it quickly to the valve 
chamber. Even when you are 
traveling at thirty miles an hour, 
the five quarts of oil in the pan 
pass through the pump fwice 1n every 
mile. 

From the valve chamber the oil 
flows by gravity to the main bear- 
ings of the crankshaft and front cam- 
shaft bearing. Reservoirs of oil are 
provided for each main bearing pipe 
opening through a series of ingenious 
dams at the bottom of the valve 
chamber. 

After filling these reservoirs, the 
surplus oil flows down an overflow 
pipe to the front of the oil pan tray. 
In this tray are four troughs into 
which dip the scoops on the connect- 
ing rods. These scoops pick up the oil 
and throw it into the grooves of the 





swiftly moving crankpin bearings. 
They also send an oil spray over the 
cylinder walls, camshaft and timing 
gears. From the tray the oil flows 
back to the oil pan, whence it is 
again drawn through the oil strainer 
into the pump. 

The only movable part in the en- 
tire Ford engine lubrication system 
is the oil pump. From valve chamber 
down, the entire flow of oil is an 
easy, natural flow—as sim- 
ple in principle as water 
running down-hill. 

There is only one thing 





All of the new Ford cars are finished in a choice 
of colors. Other features include four Houdaille 
hydraulic two-way shock absorbers, Triplex 
shatter-proof glass windshield, silent, fully en 
closed six-brake system, theft-proof coincidenta 


ignition lock, typical Ford reliability, economy 
a a ee 


watch the oil. Keep enough oil in 

the oil pan so that the indicator 

rod never registers below low (L) 

and change the oil every 500 miles. 

The lubrication of the chassis 

is likewise important. It has been 
made easy in the new Ford by the 
Alemite high pressure gun system. 
For best performance, the chassis 
should be lubricated every 500 miles. 

Every 2000 miles the distributor 
cam should be cleaned and given a 
light film of vaseline. At 5000 miles, 
the lubricant in the differential and 
transmission should be drained, the 
housings flushed and new lubricant 
added. 

Lubrication means so much to eco- 
nomical, satisfactory per- 
formance that it ought not 
to be neglected. Have your 
car attended to regularly. 


for you to do, but that is a Forp Motor Company Your Ford dealer is best 


very important thing . 


Detroit, Michigan 


equipped to do this work. 
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OUR interest in providing for helpless old people 

has been indicated by hundreds of letters. This 
discussion all started from a short Jetter on Our Bulletin 
page in February. Such interest is deeply appreciated 
by us and all signed letters have been answered. We 
feel confident that much good will come from the 
thought you have given this subject. 

* * * * 


MAKING the farm home beautiful depends upon the 
state of mind more than on the pocketbook, we believe. 
A general clean-up of the premises adds much to the 
satisfaction of living. The extensive plans presented in 
Successful Farming by John R. Fitzsimmons are guides 
toward which to work. If we can help you at any time 
with your individual plans, let us hear from you. 
* * * * 


THE story on page 5 about combine harvesters marks 
a revolution in harvester methods well under way. The 
combine is being accepted even more quickly than the 
reapers back in the 1850’s. Hamlin Garland’s Middle 
Border stories express the interest farmers felt in the 
change from scythes to horse-drawn reapers. And now 
we are going thru another big change. 
* * * * 


AMILLION dollar fake” is the way a prominent 
Illinois veterinarian brands quack livestock remedies. 
Cure-all remedies should be at once considered as ques- 
tionable. Federal and state authorities are rendering 
great service in checking this business. Reputable 
publications will not accept the advertising of such 
concerns. But the individual must do his part in sepa- 
rating the good from the worthless. There are now in 
the field companies that manufacture reliable remedies. 
No one need be swindled if he will investigate. 





Frep BoHEN, General Manager 
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~ . < We believe in honesty In adver- 
Guarantee of Ady ertisers tising. Our readers are our friends, 
and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an introduction of the adver- 
tiser by us to our friends. 

We would not imtroduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our 
pages and guarantee his advertising any more than you would introduce a 
dishonest person to a bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thousands 
of dollars worth of advertising each month because we do not believe it entitled 
to our guarantee. 

Guarantee.—If you purchase any article advertised in Successful Farm- 
ing, whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, and 
it is not as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money 
will be returned if you mentioned Successful Farming when you ordered the 
article. We do not guarantee aceounts of honest bankrupts. 

M » M4 . Subscription Rate.—Five 
Information for Subscribers ,,Su>scrigtion, Rate Five 
vance. One year for 25 cents. Single copies 5 cents. Rates to subscribers in 
Canada, other foreign countries, and to subscribers in the eighth zone, one year 
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LAST week one of our editors drove 600 miles thru 
Illinois and Wisconsin. The scenery along the beautiful 
Rock River is indeed an inspiration. Our great Middle- 
west has hundreds of scenic spots. Starting in the July 
Successful Farming Alma Madsen-Holst will tell in 
three articles about them and how to spend one’s vaca- 
tion to best advantage. Let us help with road informa- 
tion if you plan a trip. 
* * * * 

Don’t these titles all carry a summery vacation 
atmosphere? Mothers’ Vacation Camp, The New Oil 
Stove, Cooling With Kilowatts, and The Vacation Mode. 
They are a few in this issue, along with others which are 
timely and helpful, which are especially planned for 
our women readers. 

July will bring other features of interest to the home- 
maker during vacation season. 

* * * * 
An ENTIRELY new foods story providing sugges- 
tions on preparation of foods to be exhibited at fairs 
is ready for you. This was chosen to keep the present 
high standard of foods which always brings prizes in 
culinary displays 

x * * * 

HE story on New Garbs for Old Furniture is another 
promising feature for July. The gay prints and cre- 
tonnes claim their places in the homes and summer 
cheeriness. This season is unusually wealthy in its offer- 
ing of beautiful materials to be used for this purpose. 

* * * * 
Wer ASK every housewife to watch our announce- 
ments in regard to new service booklets. Recipe books 
and sewing helps are now available. Notice the future 
issues for their introduction. These are new, original, 
and some Successful Farming has never before offered. 





Kirk Fox, Managing Editor 


W. ARNOLD, arr eprror 


for 75 cents. Successful Farming is sold to every subscriber on a guarantee 
of satisfaction. Any time you are not satisfied, the money you have paid for 
your subscription will be cheerfully returned. 

Renewal.—The date on the address label of each paper shows the time to 
which the subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt. The pe ia 
paid for to and including the month of the year indicated on the labe’ f the 
date on the label is not changed upon the receipt of the second paper after 

ayment of subscription, or if any error is noted, subscriber will confer a favor 
y notifying us. In sending renewal sign your order exactly as the name 
appears on address label of your paper. 

How to Remit.—Send money by postal money order, express order, bank 
draft, or registered letter. Stamps in good condition accepted for small amounts. 

Change in Address.—When ordering a change in address, subscribere 
should be sure to give their former as well as their present address. Otherwiss 
the address cannot be changed. This is a matter of importance to you and to us. 

Advertising Rates.—The advertising rates will be sent upon application. 

Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Des Moines, Lowa, 
under act of Congress, March 3, 1879. This issue is copyrighted, 1929, by 
Meredith Publishing Company. Published monthly at 1714 Locust Street. 
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Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires hold all world records for 
safety, endurance and mileage. For nine 
years these better tires have been the choice of the 
winners in every National and International Champion- 
ship Race. 


consecutive 


They hold the Coast to Coast record—Atlantic City en- 
durance test record of 30,000 miles in 26,326 minutes— 
Pike’s Peak Record—Taxicab and Bus records, and out- 

standing records on individual owners’ cars. 

You may never put your tires to the gruelling speed or 
endurance test of champions, but you do want the sus- 
tained confidence that with Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires 

on your car, you have the strongest, safest, most 
rugged and enduring tires that science and skill can 
manufacture. 
Firestone Dealers everywhere will save you money and 
serve you better! 
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Making the Combine Safe 
For the Middlewest 


HE combine is here to stay. 
By ‘here’? we mean the 
Pacific coast, where it has 
been in successful opera- 
tion for 50 years, the semi- 
arid wheat-growing areas 

of the West, where it started in 1918, 

and the great Middlewest, where for the 
last three or four years farmers, agricul- 
tural colleges, and implement dealers 
have been gingerly trying them out on 
relatively small fields and with crops 

other than wheat. 

But, of course, the combine must be 
adjusted; changes need to be made; 
problems must be met; certain preju- 
dices on the part of elevator men must 
be answered. In other words, the com- 
bine must be made safe for the Middle- 
west. This should not be hard to do. 
Despite ridicule and misunderstanding, 
the combine was made safe for the semi- 
arid wheat-raising regions and the same 
intelligent application of farm manage- 
ment and agricultural engineering prin- 
ciples to the problem will make them 
safe for the Middlewest. 








By ROBERT V. PETERSON 


It is difficult to estimate how many 
new combines will be sold this year. 
Certainly there will be thousands. Every 
implement manufacturing concern is in- 
creasing its capacity with every justifi- 
cation for the belief that they will all be 
sold. 

Probably the most interesting devel- 
opment in combine history of the last 
two or three years has been that it 
seems adapted to the harvesting of al- 
most any crop. The University of Illi- 
nois has harvested corn with a combine; 
they have been used successfully in the 
rice fields of Louisiana, in flax fields of 
North Dakota and western Kansas; and 
growers of soybeans have almost reached 
the point where a combine is a standard 
piece of equipment with them. 


N A RECENT bulletin the United 

States department of agriculture said: 
‘‘Wheat, barley, oats, rye, emmer, flax, 
grain sorghums, buckwheat, rice, soy- 
beans, cowpeas, sweet clover, red clover, 
alsike clover, timothy, and alfalfa have 
been harvested and threshed with com- 





bines with varying degrees of success.” 

Oats and barley have 
fully combined almost as long as wheat 
with almost as great success. However, 
the varieties of barley grown in the 
Middlewest are more susceptible to lodg- 
ing and shattering than the commonly 
grown wheat varieties, which may prove 
quite a handicap to the combine. 


been 


SUCCEeSS- 


F THE slats on the reel are a little 

wider than usual there will be no dif- 
ficulty in combining rye. Emmer or 
speltz can be harvested with a combine 
about as easily as oats except that they 
shatter a little more easily. Flax raisers 
in the Dakotas and western Kansas have 
had good success with combines when 
they have waited until after the first 
frost in the fall has made the stems hard 
and brittle. 

Despite the fact that often grain sor- 
ghums ripen unevenly and are of vary- 
ing heights, they have been harvested 
by this “jack of all trades.’”’” Manufac- 
turers recommend that if a combine is 

| Please turn to page 70 | 
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IENSIEX 


THE CHALLENGER 


A Wide Choice of Colors 
at No Extra Cost 


Only a very few dollars a month 
is the difference in price between 
this big, fine Essex, and the small- 
est and lightest of cars. 


For instance, your down pay- 
ment may be as low as $245, and 
nowhere within the United States 
is higher than $295, according to 
jocality. The H. M. C. Purchase 
Plan offers the lowest terms 
available on the balance. 


Challenging you 


In fine 
Equipment 
too 


What a complete fine 
car should have 


Hydraulic shock absorbers, 4- 
wheel brakes, radiator shutters 
and air cleaner are standard. 
They do not cost you one cent 
extra. The same with the new 
type GLARE-PROOF rear- 
view mirror, safety lock, starter 
and electric gauge for fuel and 
oil on dash. 


Bright parts are chromium 

plated. All valuable features— 

all features you want. Add 

them up yourself and you will 

see easily above $100 in the 

“extras’’ that Essex provides 
at no extra cost. 
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to know the best 


Essex the Challenger sweeps aside the barriers of price 
class. It challenges the performance, the style, the 
luxurious roomy comfort of any car at any price, on the 
basis that no other gives you back so much for every 
dollar you put in. That is why the big buying swing is 
to Essex. That is why motorists by thousands are switch- 
ing from past favorites, and trading in their present 
cars for the big values Essex the Challenger gives. 


A Big, adult-size “Six.” Fine to It is built by Hudson under Super- 
look at. Roomy and comfortable. Six patents—that is why it is so 
Rich, handsome upholstery and ap- smooth—so powerful. 

pointments.A SUPER-SIX motor In ‘‘Nationwide Challenger 
—Challenging any for speed up to Week,” Essex established marks 
70 miles an hour, and capable of — everywhere that no car of any price 
60 miles an hour had ever equalled. 


for hour after Ask for a ride 
hour.In getaway it $ and WATCH 
challengesany car. THE ESSEX. 


AND UP AT FACTORY 
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During the tasseling and 
ear-shooling period corn 





ts most seriously injured 


by hail 


UCH of the guesswork in 

M adjusting the damage to 

a field of corn hit by hail 
and in determining whether the 
corn should be plowed under or 
left to recover and mature has 
been eliminated, for the agrono- 
my department of the South Da- 
kota State College experiment 
station has scooped the country 
in completing an investigation on the 
effect hail might have on corn during 
the various stages of its growth. No 
other experiment station in the United 
States has progressed as far in this par- 
ticular project. 

“An outstanding fact developed in 
ur study was that the critical time in 
the growth of corn is the two weeks’ 

eriod when it is tasseling and shooting 

,”’ Dr. A. N. Hume, chief agronomist 
of the experiment station, declares. “If 
the corn is injured then, the loss might 
easily be 100 percent.” 

Altho actual hail storms could not be 
ised in the two-year investigation, the 
im was to approach the effects of hail 
by splitting the leaves of certain plots 
f corn, breaking the midribs of the 
corn in some plots, stripping the leaves 

ym the corn in other plots, pounding 

e stalks of the corn in still other plots, 
nd combining all the injuries in a final 

t of plots. Enough plots of corn were 
provided so that each of the types of 
injury could be produced on a different 
plot during ten successive stages of the 
growth of the corn, from the time it was 

nee high with two joints until it had 
rmed ears in the early dough stage. 











THE results of the experiment, which 
was conducted during the last two 
‘ears, are briefly outlined by Doctor 
Hume as follows: 

Corn plants are most sensitive to leaf 
jury at the time of tasseling. The low- 
st yields resulted when the leaves were 
tripped from the corn when it was 
sseling. When leaves were stripped 


rom the corn early in the season, the 

ints were able to reproduce new leaves 
ind no effect on the yield was evident. 
Che leaves also became less and less 
sential as the maturity of 
plant advanced. 


the corn 
After the corn plant 









Adjustments for hail loss cannot wait until 


husking time 


dies, complete removal of leaves has no 
effect on its yield of grain. 

One phase of the research considered 
only in the last year of the work, con- 
cerned the amount of moldy corn pro- 
duced as a result of the injuries. The 
greatest percentage of it—as much as 75 
percent—resulted when the corn plants 
were injured during a period from the 
last of July to the middle of August, or 
from the time they were tasseling and 
shooting ears until pollination had got- 
ten in full swing. Only 5 percent of the 
corn grown on the check plots was moldy. 


HERE is a lot of mold on corn that 

is certainly baffling, but our work 
shows that the greater the injuries the 
more mold results,’’ Doctor Hume states. 
“Tf hail makes eccrn mold to a greater 
extent, then mold is one of the factors 
of damage that can’t very well be over- 
looked.”’ 

The experiment may be of threefold 
value to farmers, the South Dakota 
State College agronomist points out. It 
should provide a measuring stick on the 
damage of hail to a field of corn; it will 
give farmers a dependable basis for de- 
ciding whether to plow up a damaged 
field or allow it to recover from the 
effects of storm; and it may even help to 
reduce hail insurance rates, for it will 
furnish scientific data by which to ad- 
judge the extent of hail losses. 

“If my corn were struck by a storm at 
an early stage of its growth, the damage 
might amount to only 3 or 4 percent,” 
Doctor Hume declares, in commenting 
on the results of the experiment. “‘If it 
were injured about the first of Septem- 
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Hail at this stage of de- 
velopment did no damage 
to the 








grain but ruined 


the fodder 


ber and the leaves were all beat- 
en off, my fodder would be spoiled 
all right, but ears would still be 
there. The damage would be 
small again in this case. But if 
a severe storm hit the crop at 
tasseling time, I’d know the loss 
was 100 percent. 

I do not think that one can 
infer from our results that dam- 
age at certain times will not hurt corn 
at all.” 

“Don’t plow up your corn if it is 
hailed early in the season,’’ the South 
Dakota agronomist further warns. “‘You 
will probably get a better crop than you 
expect. Remember you’ve got a plant 
which, in spite of its injuries, is farth 
along than any other you can put on the 
land at the time. And you run the 
chance of losing the new crop by hail 
It is better to get half a crop than to 
risk starting all over again.” 

A graph of the results of the two-year 
investigation shows that hammered 
corn yields least when injured between 
its 12-leaf stage and the time it begins 
to tassel and develop ears, and it pro- 
duces most when the hammering is de- 
layed until the kernels are in the blister 
condition or have reached the dough 
phase. The high and low yields on ham- 
ered corn were approximately 22 and 13 
bushels, respectively. 











HE corn yielded only about 12 bush- 

els when: the leaves were split and 
the stalks hammered during the time 
the pollen began to fall and until it was 
in fullswing. It yielded 22 bushels whe 
this method of injury was not applied 
untilafterit had reached thedough stag 

A yield of only about a half bus! 
per acre was the result of stripping th 
leaves and hammering the stalks w] 
the corn was tasseled and until t! 
pollen began to fall. A high yield 
about 17 bushels was produced whe 
the hammering and leaf-stripping di 
not occur until the corn had reached th 
dent stage. This same yle ld wa 
obtained when the hammering an‘ 
stripping occurred earlier—at the time 
when the corn was entering its 6-leaf 
condition. 

{ Please turn to page 69) 
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Dollar-Making Experiences in High Speed Farm Transportation 


READER, NOTE: Thisis the sixth of a series of Farmers’ and Stockmen’s Personal Experiences, relating to the Profit Side of the 
high-speed haulage of farm products and live stock, which should be of especial interest to those who recognize the all-important part 
the SPEEDY MARKETING of farm products plays in making farming PAY. 
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2 Hours a 


Round Trip With the Reo Speed Wagon 


—regardless of roads or weather. 
And I’m saving 25% in Hauling Costs.”’ 


Gentlemen: 


‘Just a word of appreciation for the amaz- 
ing service my Reo Speed Wagon is giving 
me in hauling dairy products. 

‘‘My round trip haul is 65 miles. It used to 
take me 8 hours with the other truck I owned. 
But the Speed Wagon makes it in 6 hours or 
less—regardless of road conditions or weath- 


“Yet with all these advantages—my up- 
keep costs on the Speed Wagon are actually 


25% less than with any other truck I’ve 


ever used. 


er. It’s far more comfortable driving as well. 
And there is absolute safety for my load. 


“I can certainly recommend the Reo Speed 
Wagon for dairy farming. It’s not only a time 
saver—but a sure profit maker as well.” 


Yours truly, 
WALTER SCHAFER. 





Talk to Men Who’ve 


Studied Your Business 
Before You Buy Any Make of Truck 


For 14 years, Reo has pioneered the field of farm 
product transportation. 


Farmers’ needs have been studied by experts. 
Then special Speed Wagons built to meet those 
needs. 


Reo does not employ ordinary “salesmen.” You 
talk over your problems with a qualified Farm 
Transportation Specialist whose sole business it is to 
serve you. He tries to “‘sell” you nothing and if he 
can’t serve you, he won’t sell you. Please remem- 
ber this. 


Long-Lived Service 


Over 175,000 Reo Speed Wagons have been built 
and sold in the last 14 years. Some have been in 


constant operation 12 to 14 years. Scores havé 
traveled 250,000 to 800,000 miles. That's 25 years 
of use the average farm would give it. 


Reo Gold Crown Engine 


Specifications: New Gold Crown engine—with 
chrome nickel-steel cylinder block, seven-bearing 
crankshaft, and full pressure lubrication. 4-wheel 
2-shoe, internal hydraulic brakes. Magazine chassis 
lubrication. Air-cushioned seats. And full equipment. 
Eight wheelbase sizes—from 134 to 179 inches—in 
tonnage capacities of 112, 2 and 3 tons. Priced 
from $1,295 to $2,240—F. O. B. Lansing, Michigan. 








Reo Speed wagons also in %4 ton and 1 ton models, 
ranging from 115-inch to 138-inch wheelbases. Priced 
Jrom $895 to $1,075—F. O. B. Lansing, Michigan. 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Michigan. 


Master Speed Wag- 
on, 2-tom capacity. 
: Platform type body 

myer adaptable to all 

m ‘round farm use. 

Husky 6- cylinder 
motor and 4-wheel 
(2-shoe) internal hy- 
draulic brakes. 


Speed Wagon Ton- 
ner with curtained 


apress body. Six 


(2-shoe) internal hy- 
Graulicbrakes. Han- 
dles its capacityload 
of 2,000 lbs. with 
ease — swiftly a 
economically. 





13 Sizes to Choose From 



































HANGING times bring new problems and the 

need of better ways to manage old problems. 

American agriculture is served by great colleges 
and experiment stations whose work is eagerly studied 
over the whole civilized world. Space forbids the publi- 
cation of complete details of the work done by these 
institutions. For the busy man and woman making a 
living from the soil, a brief summary of the outstanding 
work of the world is here reported. 


eh et he 


Nebraska has been making a study of corn growers’ 
methods. An increased yield was obtained when depth 
of plowing was increased from four to seven inches. 
Beyond that depth no increased yield was obtained. 








Listing did not prove to be much better than surface 
planting in the eastern part of the state. A bulletin 
covering details of the study conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, may be obtained by 
asking for Corn Tillage Practices in Relation to Crop 
Production. 
* * * * 

Weeds and brush in pastures are usually traceable 

to three causes: too many animals on a given area; 





What’s New in Farming? 


Tips You Can Use Today 








too early pasturing; or a poor distribution of livestock. 
\. E. Aldous, a pasture expert of the Kansas Agricul- 
cultural College, draws the above conclusions. Buck- 
brush is injured most by cutting in May with a second 
cutting late in August and a third cutting the following 
June. Sumae was cut June 10 followed by a second 
cutting in September and a third about June 15. Burn- 
ing between May 1 and 10 killed buckbrush and com- 
mon weeds. Late in May is the best time to burn 
sumac. Grasses are also killed by the burning. Chemi- 
cals were not effective and were very expensive. 








Roadside marketing in Indiana has greatly stimu- 


lated interest in farm-apple storage. An air-cooled 
storage need not be an expensive building. Cooling is 
accomplished by moving large quantities of air thru the 
storage. Complete details are found in circular 154, 
AirCooled Apple Storage. Ask the Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana, for a copy. 


War on contagious abortion in cattle of Minnesota 
goes forward under revised plans. The accredited herd 
plan adopted in 1926 has not been popular. Now the 
Minnesota Livestock Sanitary Board offers new plans 
that lead to abortion-free herds. This disease, accord- 
ing to Dr. C. P. Fitch, is more serious to the cattle 
industry of Minnesota, from an economic standpoint, 
than any other communicable disease now prevalent 
Further details may be obtained from the Division of 
Veterinary Medicine, University Farm, St. Paul. 


2 6. 


Most winter feed shortages are an annual affair 
on many Illinois farms, says W. B. Nevens of the 
University of Illinois. D. T. Smiley, a dairyman of 
McHenry county, avoided it by the use of soybeans. 
More than 30 tons of excellent soybean hay was cut 
from 12 acres. The crop was cut when the seed was well 
developed but before the leaves began to fall. 


* * + + 


Each year the poultry flock must be renewed. Incu- 
bation and brooding are, therefore, always important 
topics for the poultry raiser. George P. Goodearl of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, has 
recently written a bulletin on the subject. Ask for 
circular 87. 
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Iocope, a cabbage variety highly resistant to “yel- 
lows,’”’ was found satisfactory to 400 Iowa growers last 
year. In making this announcement, R. H. Porter of 
Iowa State College, states that the only practical con- 
trol measure for ‘‘yellows’’ is to grow disease-resistant 
strains of cabbage. 








Small sheep flocks are best for beginners, according 
to N. D. Gorman, county agent leader of North Da- 
kota. He suggests buying a small flock of breeding 
ewes this summer. 


* * * * 


Painting a light strip of 40 percent nicotine sulphate 
along the top of each chicken roost is an effective 
method of getting rid of lice, according to G. L. 
Stevenson, head of the South Dakota State College 
poultry department. Special care must be exercised in 
using the nicotine sulphate, since it is poisonous. The 
solution must not be allowed to come in contact with 
the hands or body. It must not be left uncovered In a 
closed room, as the fumes are dangerous. The solution 
should be applied just before the hens go to roost and 
only a thin strip should be painted along the top of the 
roosts as more might harm the hens. 

{| Please turn to page 63 | 
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A Judicial Council 


HE great need in every state 
some states already have it—is for a judi- 
cial council whose duty it is to whip all bills 
into shape before presentation to the legislature. 
This council, composed of say, some supreme court 
and district court judges, some good lawyers, and 
some good sound business men, could create bills 
for anybody who had reason to present one to the 
legislature. 

A bill could be outlined to the council months 
before the general assembly would meet, and if 
the council found that it conflicted with laws al- 
ready on the statutes, or if the business men saw 
in it great dangers to the welfare of the state, the 
matter would be referred back to the one pre- 
senting it, and the time of the assembly would 
not be wasted on a bill of no importance. 

Of course, the council should have only ad- 
visory and review powers, but it would soon be 
unpopular with the people for anyone to insist 
that the valuable time of the legislature be taken 
by a bill not approved by the council. And the 
time of the legislature would be saved in having 
up for discussion only the merits of the bill, not 
the wording of it. 

Inasmuch as it takes a long time to put a new 
idea across to any legislature we suggest that the 
farm organizations make this subject one for dis- 
cussion at their local and state meetings. When 
the public gets back of an idea the legislature 
must act. 


Increasing Cost of Government 


fang we were running a series a few years 
ago on “Your tax money squandered,” it 
was called frequently to your attention that it 
was the local government that increased taxes, 
not especially the federal government, so far as 
the individual taxpayer is concerned. 

Whether the taxes are increased in the town- 
ship, the county, or the state, they are only in- 
creased because the people increase the cost of 
government. Of course, as we raise our stand- 
ards of living, as the population increases, it be- 
comes necessary to do things that were not for- 
merly required of local governments. Before there 
were fences the pioneers took care of themselves. 
Now the government must take care of a multi- 
tude of publie needs. 

3ut government is simply a big cooperative 
enterprise. We each chip in a mill or two for this, 
that, and the other thing we think we want. 


EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 
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We live in deeds, not years. 
—Philip James‘Bailey 


Because it is called a tax, we hate 
it. If it were a membership fee we should be 
proud to contribute. If we could determine what 
public services without which we care to do, we 
could reduce our taxes. But once having received 
public assistance we hesitate to curtail. 


Travel Appreciation 


we you go to Yellowstone Park, or to 
the Brice Canyon, or to Niagara Falls to 
see the wonders and beauties of nature? If you 
have not learned to see the beauties of the sun- 
sets, the wonders of the starry heavens above you, 
the vistas of nature spread over the landscape in 
your own home place, you are not prepared to 
appreciate nature anywhere. You will be disap- 
pointed at the end of your journey afar in search 
of beauty. 

There is marvelous beauty in the insects that 
surround you, and in the birds that sing to you 
from your own -tree tops. But if you are not 
moved by any of these you will wonder why some 
people rave about the Rocky or the Blue Ridge 
or Ozark Mountains, or Mirror Lake, Shoshone 
Falls, or the magnolia blooms of the Southland. 

Some people sleep, or play eards as the train 
passes thru America’s most scenic places. And 
there are those who are so set on making a boasted 
mileage for the day that they will not stop their 
car even once to feast their souls upon the land- 
scape. 

If you have only a restless desire to go some 
place remember that you take yourself with you 
and you cannot escape the monotony that your 
own soul harbors. But if you have that culture 
that appreciates the beauties all about you, then 
a vacation trip by auto or train will be a great 
treat, a refreshment to your soul. 


Those who hoped the extra session of Congress 
would enact a law that would immediately raise 
the prices of farm products, will be disappointed. 
The program must be to build slowly; to estab- 
lish an agricultural policy for future years. A 
board with broad powers and ample finance can 
work best without hampering restrictions put into 
the law. The term “farm relief” has been over- 
worked. Those who really needed relief from the 
distressing conditions brought on in 1920 have 
either dropped out of the picture, or have recov- 
ered. It is not relief for which agriculture is cry- 
ing but equality of opportunity. 
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Farmsteads Can Be Beautitul 


HE planting of the type plans, one 
facing east and the other facing 


west, will be briefly considered 

here, and will be followed by a discus- 

sion of methods of applying some of the 

- ciples illustrated in past articles on 
ting farmsteads. 

‘In our consideration of the east front 
farmstead, our first thought is for those 
plantings which will offer protection 
from the north and west wind and from 
_ The best plant protection from wind 
is an evergreen windbreak. Since . 
wind is most intense from the north, 
two or three row windbreak is best on 
that side. A combination of different 
species is better in a two row than would 
be one species. White pine and Norway 
pruce are very good. Norway spruce, 
‘lack Hills spruce, Douglas fir, or 
White cedar can be used with White 
pine, Red pine, Scotch pine, or Western 
Yellow pine. 

Plant the trees 16 feet apart in rows 

feet apart alternating the trees in 

1 Tow. 
lor a three row windbreak combina- 
tions of the above trees may be used 

a similar spacing for the outside 
vs and 14 feet for the center row. 

mtinuing into the farmhouse yard, 

shade trees are proposed in those 

‘s where shade is most desired dur- 
the warmer hours of the day. These 

s also offer suitable enframement to 

house and general farm group. 

he three trees at the southwest cor- 
1 the house yard could be hard 
e, black or green ash, pin oak or red 


Iowa State College 


oak. The two large trees near the house 
might be American elm, hackberry, 
white oak, or European linden; while 
the tree just north of the house could 
be pin oak, sycamore, maple, or hard 
maple. The smaller trees shown north- 
west of the house could be lower-growing 
more ornamental trees like Iowa crab, 
mountain ash, red bud, katsura tree, 
May day tree, or catalpa. 

The orchard trees could well be se- 
lected for those varieties that the owner 
preferred and were hardy. 

The shrub-enclosure planting is de- 
signed to enframe the house yard, screen 
off objectionable views into the farm 
court, and give a suitable background 
for flowers. On the north side of the 
greeting lawn a low hedge of say Jap- 
anese barberry, privet, or our wild coral 
berry is terminated at each end by a 
clump of ornamental shrubs: roses, 
medium-sized viburnums, spiraea, jet 
bead, or slender deutzia. The screen 
planting along the back fence can be 
composed of medium to tall, more 
coarse shrubs like honeyscukle, sumac, 
lilac, ninebark, mockorange, dogwood, 
black haw, and privet. 


HAT section to the south and south- 
west which acts as a wall or back- 
ground for flowers should be planted to 
more ornamental varieties like hugonis 
rose, wahoo, flowering almond, bridal 


wreath, Persian lilac, flowering quince, 
slender deutzia, billard spiraea, or kerria. 

Close to the house and around build- 
ings the object should not be to cover 
the entire foundation and give the effect 


By JOHN R. FITZSIMMONS 


of a structure squeezed into a mass of 
shrubbery but to offer ornament and a 
transition between the lawn and the 
main structure. The house or whatever 
it may be must be. thought of as an 
object in the landscape picture. First 
think of the effect you would like to 
have and then select a hardy plant that 
will meet this demand in line, mass and 
color. Such dominating elements of the 
house such as entrances, windows, cor- 
ners or fireplace chimneys can be soft- 
ened, given prominence or suppressed 
as the case may be by a careful selection 
of plant materials. 


N each case the method has been to 

determine the use for which the plant 
is needed and then select the plant 
variety that seems to fulfill this deter- 
mined use. 

A study of the west front farmstead 
planting would illustrate a similar line 
of thinking. The procedure again is to 
plant for protection first; windbreak and 
shade. Then determine where screen 
and border enclosure plantings should 
be and lastly determine the ornamental 
background enclosing the chief pleasure 
lawns where flowers are to be grown. 

In general, the lawns should be kept 
open and free from shrubbery. Plant 
materials along the borders and at se- 
lected places around the house founda- 
tion which enframe, soften and generally 
enhance the house architectural effect; 
not cover it. 

We have considered in the course of 
these articles those general principles of 

[ Please turn to page 50 | 
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The Future Farmers oJ 


America emblem 


N THE afternoon of February 

25, 1918, J. D. Elliff, “high 

school visitor” from the state 
university, came to New London, Mis- 
souri, where I was teaching, to explain 
the Smith-Hughes Act, which had been 
passed by Congress the year 
before. 

He asked to meet the high 
school boys and the members 
of the board of education. To 
this group he explained that 
a new type of agriculture was 
to be taught in the rural high 
schools of the state—instruc- 
tion that would prepare boys 
for farming, a program that 
would deal with local farm 
problems in a business-like 
way. We were interested. 
The boys wanted to enroll in 
such a course; I wanted to 
teach it; and the board felt 
that the community would 
profit from a study of the 
vocation in which, the ma- 
jority of the school patrons 
were engaged. 


\ THEN the boys had 
agreed to carry on some 
farming of their own as a 
part of the school program 
we later called this farming 
the home project work—and 
the board had decided to al- 
low these boys to devote one- 
half of their school day to 
agricultural instruction, and 
to employ me for twelve 
months so that I might super- 
vise the farm work of the boys 
during the summer months, our visitor, 
who was temporarily acting as state 
director of vocational education, said: 
“All right, then, I will approve the 
New London school as the first in the 
state to teach vocational agriculture and 
receive the state and federal aid which is 
provided under the Smith-Hughes Act.” 
That was eleven years ago. Today 
Missouri has 127 teachers of vocational 
agriculture. Last year they gave in- 
struction in agriculture to 3,932 farm 
boys, and conducted evening classes, or 
“night schools,” in which 1,905 farmers 
were enrolled. This growth is typical 
of the expansion that has taken place in 
every state in the nation. Now more 
than 4,000 high schools and rural con- 
solidated schools maintain departments 
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Is Vocational Agriculture Worth While? 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


of vocational agriculture that this vear 
will give instruction to approximately 
100,000 boys and 35,000 adult farmers. 

I shall never forget my first two 
months as a teacher of vocational agri- 
culture. The boys in my classes decided 
to grow corn. Our first job was to select 
seed and test it for germination. Fifty 
percent of it would not grow. There had 
been an early frost in 1917. Corn had 
not matured well. When we announced 
the results of our tests farmers became 
interested. We began testing corn for 
them and learned that there was some 
excellent seed in the community. 

One day, in a farm magazine, the boys 
read about a seed corn shortage in Illi- 
nois. The state had appointed a seed 
corn administrator ;had appropriated 
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$2,000,000 to buy corn; and promised 
to pay $10 a bushel for seed of the right 
type that germinated 90 percent or 
above. 

I wrote to the man in charge of this 
fund telling him about the work my boys 
had done. He wired back asking me to 
bring to Chicago samples of the well 
matured corn we had found. I went and 
while there signed a contract to furnish 
several hundred bushels within thirty 
days. 

When we began shipping this corn, 
shelled and sacked, at $25 a bag, C. O. D., 
the local farmers decided that vocation- 
al agriculture meant something more 
than studying farming out of a book. 

The fact that this work deals with 
fundamental farm problems in a prac- 








tical way explains the rapid and consist 
ent growth since it was started in 1917 
and also the reason why congress at th: 
last session passed the George-Re 
Act, which makes available addition 
money so that more communities ca 
enjoy the benefits of this form of voce: 
tional education. During the next fiv. 
years this new legislation will bring t 
the states $3,750,000 in federal fund 
for this type of agricultural education, 
in addition to the sum now availab! 
under the Smith-Hughes Act. Thi 
money will make it possible for approxi 
mately 1,500 additional rural hig! 
schools to employ teachers of vocationa! 
agriculture. 

Practically every rural school district 
can easily pay the cost of maintaining a 
department of vocational ag 
riculture for, in most states, 
three-fourths of the salaries 
of the teachers, all of whom 
are agricultural college grad 
uates, are paid from state and 
federal funds. This money is 
administered in each state by 
a vocational board, usually 
closely affiliated with the 
state department of educa- 
tion. 


HE outstanding charac- 

teristic of this work is its 
thoroness. Every boy en- 
rolled receives at least ninety 
minutes of agricultural teach- 
ing each day, in addition to 
the supervised farming which 
he carries on at home. Ordi- 
narily one year’s course is de- 
voted to farm crops, another 
to livestock and poultry, a 
third to gardens and or- 
chards, and perhaps a fourth 
to farm management. Thru- 
out the entire time most 
schools teach farm shop, in- 
cluding wood and iron con- 
struction, care and repair of 
farm machinery, and all 
phases of farm mechanics. 

Boys are taught to make 
and save money. Activities 
that embrace all forms of citi- 
zenship training for life in a rural com 
munity are provided. 

Ray Fife, state supervisor of agricul- 
tural education in Ohio, tells the follow- 
ing story which shows how ambitious 
boys, under the home project method 
of teaching, can earn substantial sum: 
while they are learning: 

“A practical agricultural education 
and a thousand dollars at graduation’ }- 
the slogan that has hung in the front oi 
the agricultural classroom in Madison, 
Ohio, since 1924. David Dunlap is on 
of the many boys to reach this objective 
David lives on a thirty-acre farm. As 
freshman he had little money, so in 
starting a poultry project he took ad- 
vantage of the terms of a hatchery. 


{| Please turn to page 68 | 


















June is the real growing 


time of the year 


HIS is the real growing time 
of the year. In July, 
growth in many crops 
ceases and fields become 
golden with maturity. No 
other season has the array 

green that we find in June. With 

ry different crop showing a separate 
| shade of green, the countryside presents 
wonderful panorama. <A few miles 

, east of us is a ridge from which one can 

niles of level farm land stretching 
vay to the south. It lies in beautiful 
squares of pasture, corn, oats, barley, 
| meadow, dotted here and there with 
gular spots of trees that are the 

ltering groves of farm homes. It is a 


beautiful world. 
* 
; THE high price of oilmeal is making 
; soybeans as a seed crop look profit- 
able again. Last winter oilmeal was, 
lly, from $65 to $70 a ton. At those 
| s the beans, even in a moderate 
crop, would equal corn in cash return 
| for dairy cows they seem a very 
factory source of protein. 
* * * 
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* * 


’ | SHALL never forget the Iowa prairie 
it was in June. Dotted with red, 
plik, and white it was gorgeous in the 
tter part of the month when the red 

and wild phlox were in blossom. 
rmany years we had it maintained in 
' little strips of prairie along the rail- 


‘ right of way. A few years ago I 















By GEORGE W. GODFREY 


rode all day Sunday across the state in 
the way car of a stock train. The season 
was right and I had oceans of time to 
enjoy these prairie flowers, which in this 
limited space are rapidly passing. Graz- 
ing, burning, and the steady encroach- 
ment of sweet clovér are destroying the 
last retreat of the prairie flowers. [I 
hope our state parks will maintain a few 


untrammeled prairie spots. 
x * * 

NTHUSIASM for evergreen wind- 

breaks does not flare up as high in 
June as in January, but this is the sea- 
son it can be made to produce results. 
Cultivation of newly planted evergreens 
is just as essential to success as cultiva- 
tion of corn. After the evergreens are 
thoroly established again they can stand 
considerable competition but just now 
they need a “protective tariff’? from 
weeds in the “infant’’ stage. If the rows 
have been set far enough apart so that 
a spring-toothed harrow will go between, 
the cultivation is easy. We started a 
few rows of evergreens several years ago 
and between the trees in the row started 
some red raspberry plants. When the 
trees got too large for cultivation the 
raspberry plants occupied all the space 
and every year they have furnished all 
the raspberries we have wanted besides 
feeding the robins and cat-birds. Now 
that the trees are up some 20 feet high 
it is almost like picking berries in the 
evergreen woods. 





Squibs from a Farmer’s Notebook 


HE use of self-feeders is the most 
satisfactory system of growing hogs 
we have found. With hand feeding so 
many times in the busy season, and that 
lasts all summer on most farms, a little 
neglect in chores checks up the desired 
growth. Living in a good, clean, legume 
pasture with self-feeders for corn and 
protein feed and an opportunity to get 
at some minerals, the pigs are at fault if 
they do not make good. Last year corn 
was so scarce in our neighborhood that 
we ran the pigs thru with a little less 
than they would have liked. The pigs 
were slowed up by it, too, but with an 
all-winter rise in the hog market the 
financial returns were not so disappoint 
ing. Belated pigs do not always meet 
that kind of a market reception. The 
general trend has always been the other 

way. 
* 


* * 


HERE is a class of people that has a 

hard time in life. They meet, in 
their imagination, so many disasters. 
Right now when everything is going 
fine and we get along fairly well whether 
it is wet or dry, these folks see a flood in 
every cloud and if the sun shines for a 
week straight they know we are headed 
for a drought. Well, we have had both 
and lived thru them and it has been 
seldom that we have had a crop failure. 
Here in the Cornbelt it is ten chances to 
one that he who expects a crop failure 

{ Please turn to page 71 | 
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; Keeping the Tractor Happ 


By F. A. LYMAN 
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Make greasing a regular job 


Y STORY could be told in two 

ji words: Follow instructions. 

Elaborated briefly, it would be: 

Read the instruction book carefully and 

follow the recommendations of the man- 
ufacturer just as carefully. 

The editor asked me to write about 

tractor lubrication: how to cut down 

repair bills, how to keep the tractor de- 


Dust and heat aplenty, but proper lubrication insures full power 


for the rest of its natural life. Possibly, 
however, it would be wise to get down 
to cases and be more specific. One man- 
ufacturer’s instruction book says: “It is 
a known fact that incorrect lubrication 
is responsible for more than 50 percent 
of the expensive repairs and costly in- 
terruptions encountered in service.” 

Another reads: ‘“‘Manufacturers agree 
that, at the very least, fully 50 percent 
of your(the owner’s) unsatisfactory oper- 
ation and your service costs is due di- 
rectly to the fact that the machine has 
not been correctly lubricated.” 

And another: “The life of the tractor 
depends very largely on oil. The correct 
grade of oil can be obtained by consult- 
ing the recommendation lubrication 
charts for seasonal use furnished by 
reputable oil companies.” 

“Good oil. Reputable oil companies.” 
There’s a lot of tractor satisfaction 
packed into those five words. And into 
the four, “just as good as,” there is 











veloping its full rated power, how to 
get as many years’ work from it at as 
low an hourly cost as possible. I can 
think of about three general rules which 
contain the cardinal principles of ade- 
quate and proper tractor lubrication: 

The first: Follow the manufacturers’ 
instructions. 

The other two are just the same. If 
I thought the editor would let me be 
lazy, I would stop right there, for if 
every tractor owner would follow these 
rules, every tractor would work happily 
and more to the point, economically— 








aN From zero weather 
z | to summer heat the 


tractor must con- 


tinue to operate 


packed more 
grief and trou- 











selling good oil. One tractor manufa 
turer, for instance, lists some 70 co 
panies making or selling quality engin 
oil or lubricant. 

To quote an engineer with one of th 
well known tractor companies: 
tractor owner should be sure to buy 
good grade of oil. We do not have any 
particular brand in mind, but oil which 
is manufactured by a nationally-known, 
dependable manufacturer and sold thru 
a reputable source should be purchased 
(There’s that word ‘reputable’ cropping 
up again!) By following this policy 
much expense and trouble can be elimi 
nated, as there are altogether too many 
spurious oils being marketed and for a 
clever salesman it is an easy job to con- 
vince an uninformed person that a low 
price spurious oil is just as good as the 
dependable, high-grade article. 


yin purchasing dependable’oil, the 
tractor owner should secure from 
that oil manufacturer or dealer his lubri 
cation chart that points out clearly the 
particular weight of this special ol! 
which should be used during the su: 

mer, fall, winter, and spring. The us 
of such a chart is much more dependabi: 





ble than you 
could shake a SX 





stick at in a 
month of Sun- 
days. Those words, coming from a 
salesman peddling cheap oil at a price 
materially below the price of standard, 
well known brands should make the 
tractor owner shudder and turn away 
as from a plague. 

That doesn’t mean that there are not 
a wide variety and number of companies 





than the statement of the average tank 
wagon salesman or service station at 
tendant.”’ 

There is another point which we mig! 
consider for a moment in relation 
choosing the correct weight or. grad 
oil. There is often too much of a ten 
{ Please turn to page 62 
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Markets 


Bringing the consumer to your 
door to buy—and bringing him 


back to buy more—that spells 


successful roadside selling 
°£ 
re ones 
i 
P 
$ 


BOUT 20 years ago H. H. Hall, 
who lives just outside of Elyria, 


Ohio, went into the poultry 
business on a 14-acre farm, and he is 
still there, at Hallworthy Poultry Farm. 
About 16 years ago he began hatching 
ees in a little 600-egg incubator and 

nt into the baby chick business, 
which later grew into a small-hatchery. 

\bout five years ago Hall remodeled 

2 his hatchery to install a modern incuba- 


( 


. tion system and after this was done, he 
: had some lumber left over. Just for an 
y experiment, he used some of it to build 
os a little roadside stand out in front of his 
’ place. It was 16 feet long, because the 
, iunber he had was that length 


and he did not take the trouble 
5 to cut it differently. 








Ohe Roadside 


By HARRY R. O’BRIEN 


Sut it is no longer a stand. It is a res- 
taurant and dining-room. 

It isneat in appearance, painted white, 
back 40 feet from the road, with a half 
acre for parking—upon which Hall has 
spread $3,000 worth of crushed stone 
just to make it safe for parking. There 
are evergreens in front and there are 
plans for further landscaping—when and 
if Hall ever gets time to do it. 

Inside are long white counters and 
back of them most modern restaurant 
equipment. There are dining-tables, 
radio, piano, news stand, candy, cigars. 
You can buy anything, from any kind 
of a sandwich to a dollar chicken dinner 





farm almost without his being able to 
stop it. 

“Tt is this noodle soup that really has 
made our success,”’ he said. ‘‘At first we 
used to stew our chickens for the sand- 
wiches and throw the juice away. Then 
we discovered that we could make soup 
from it that would sell.” 

And believe it or not—on Christmas 
day, 1928, this poultry-farm roadside 
stand sold 55 gallons of noodle soup at 
15 cents a bowl! Mr. Hall sells it in 
paper cartons also. You can take it 
home with you, at 30 cents a pint or 50 
cents a quart. People who have sick 
ones at home drive there for it. The 

hospital sends out for it. 
Mrs. Hall has equipped a 
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modern, efficient kitchen in the 
house to the rear and there she 
personally cooks all the chick- 
ens and makes the soup She 
has worked out a special for- 
mula for The 
chickens are stewed, the meat 
is picked off and flaked. .Then 
the soup is made from the stock 
remaining. No one but Mrs 
Hall ever dares season it. In 
this same kitchen is a model 
bakery, too, where, under her 
supervision, all the cakes and 
ples and other pastry used are 
baked fresh each day. 


Op THAT same Christmas 
J day, 1928, 1,100 people 


seasoning. 














were fed at this roadside stand. 





y His place, incidentally, is on 
sf it is now U.S. Highway No. 
y 20, which is an important part 
7 f the story. By his farm daily 
a the traffie of a continent, 
. for U.S. No. 20 runs from New 
4 York, Buffalo, and Cleveland 
to Toledo, Chicago, and the 
Pacifie coast. 
: On this rough stand Hall of- 
os red for sale fresh eggs and 
a chicks. To justify the 
i: trouble, he added some pop 
* ice-cream cones. People 
; stopped to buy and then asked 
“* he had anything else to eat. 
y he added hot-dog sand- 
viches. But the fool publie 
wanted to know “why—if he 
1 chicken farm—why in 
inder he didn’t sell chicken 
sandwiches, too!’ 
Hall being an obliging fellow 
ith a good eye for business, decided to 
give the publie what it wanted. He 
i1dded those chicken sandwiches. 
Why didn’t he have a place where a 
w could sit down to eat?’’ the pub- 
isked. So, business growing, he built 
ttle shack and put in a lunch counter 
four stools in front. Soon business 
so brisk people were getting out 
» stools from their flivvers and sit- 
™ ting on them. 
t. ell, sir, Hall has had to enlarge and 
nd his stand about every six months 
4 e then. Today he has as fine and 
* equipped stand as I have ever vis- 





inywhere. It is not so much an 
tectural unit, because he has had 
‘ep enlarging instead of rebuilding. 












This is not Hall’s stand, but it shows how 


another man has attracted trade 


that would make the best city hotel 
chef turn green with jealousy. Every- 
thing is spotlessly clean. 

This stand is open 24 hours a day and 
has been for nearly a year now. It takes 
a force of 19, three crews in 8-hour 
shifts, to keep it running. The waitress- 
es are no fluffy-ruffled flappers but mid- 
dle-aged farm women of the community, 
just like your Aunt Mary. There is no 
dance floor, no tourist camp. 

The day I visited there, Mr. Hall and 
I sat across a table. As I ate a bowl of 
incomparable noodle soup and a super- 
latively delectable chicken sandwich and 
a wonderful lemon cream pie, I listened 
to him tell about it all and how fate 
added such a business on to his poultry 


That day 30 passenger buses 

stopped to allow passengers to 

eat. Business men drive the 

two miles out from town to eat 
lunch. Traveling salesmen, truck driv- 
ers, the world and his wife, lunch there 
A wedding party was served a chicken 
dinner. College boys and girls home for 
vacation have dates by driving out for 
noodle soup People by the scores come 
out from Cleveland. 

The average day in 1928 saw 400 per- 
sons served there, or close to 150,000 in 
the vear bought something ranging from 
a sandwich or a cigar to a full meal. 

And here let me say that the egg sand 
wiches are famous, too. Mr. Hall sells 
his eggs by that means at $1.20 a dozen, 
the year round 

Remember that this is a poultry-farm 
stand. On the menu card is printéd the 


Please turn to page oo 
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All For the Bride 





June, 1929 





By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


UNE, with gorgeous 
days, beautiful 
flowers and lovely 
gardens, all for the 
bride! With the 
entire out-of-doors 
in its very best at 
her service, what 
could be more in 
keeping and more 
complete than a garden wedding with 
outdoor reception and spread? The out- 
door wedding is always unusual. 

This, of course, requires some shaded 
nook, a green-swept lawn, a garden or 
rose arbor—the type of thing which 
may be available in the country home. 

“But what of the weather?’’ someone 
may ask. Indeed, that must be consid- 
ered, so for this reason I have planned 
suggestions and menus suitable for a 
lovely reception and delicious wedding 
feast for either indoors or out, just as 
the weather demands. These may be 
used for the home wedding or if a church 
wedding is preferred the party may re- 
turn immediately after the ceremony to 
some selected outdoor position to re- 
ceive the guests. 

If the occasion is informal and there 
are no bridesmaids, the bride may 
choose some small maiden or two tiny 
girls, who may be relatives or friends of 
the family, as her attendants. A matron 
of honor with or without bridesmaids 
is perfectly appropriate at a home occa- 
sion. Ushers are needed at the informal 
wedding and outdoor as well as indoor. 

Don’t spare the flowers at the June 
wedding! Fill the house with them and 
embower the bride with them, where- 
ever she “receives.’’ There are plenty 
of them at this rich and generous season 
of the year, in gardens and in wood and 
meadow. Give everybody to understand 
that the more the better and let two or 
three of your more artistic friends take 
charge of their arrangement. A rose 
wedding is perhaps the loveliest wed- 
ding in the world; a laurel wedding, in 
the vicinity of that rare and beautiful 





flower, has never been forgotten. Exelu- 
sive iris decorations suggest the presence 
of queens! 

I am suggesting a menu for a wedding 
breakfast immediately following a wed- 
ding at high noon. Altho arranged for 
house serving, it may, with equal pro- 
priety and even more enjoyment, be 
served out-of-doors. In either case a 
rather long table is covered with your 
finest and most beautiful cloth. 
middle should be a centerpiece of your 
loveliest flowers, arranged by the artist 
of the family. The bride’s cake occupies 
one end of the table; the most impor- 
tant hot dishes, the other; salads, hot 
savories, sandwiches, and the 
like—the sides. 

Piles of plates and doilies are 
at each corner. Nuts, candy, 
olives, and so on are used as 
garnishes; forks and spoons are 
placed where they will be most 
convenient. Used 
china and silver 
should be removed 
as soon as possible 
and service for next 
course put in its 
place; food arrange- 
ments should be 
kept filled. The hot 
savories may later 
be exchanged for 
the dessert, or this 
may be served from 
a small table. The 
coffee or fruit punch 
may be served from 
another table. 


Wedding Breakfast 
Croquettes—tuna fish or chicken 
Fresh Peas Salem Salad 
Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Small Mint Rolls 
Fruit Fromage Small Cakes 
Bride’s Cake 
Coffee 


In the- 






This menu and the one following may 
be prepared perfectly well at home, as 
the writer knows by experiences, and 
are easily served with the help of as few 
or aS many waitresses as one cares to 
provide. Naturally, “home folks’’ plan 
and expect to give plenty of beforehand 
time to the preparation of the various 
goodies. 

Croquettes. These may be of tuna fish 
or boiled fowl. It is convenient to make 
them the day before but they must be 
fried the day they are needed. 

Mix the flaked fish (a large-sized can) 
or coarsely chopped chicken (one large 
fowl) with enough very thick, highly 
seasoned cream 
sauce to moisten 
liberally. The sauce 
should be almost as 
thick as a drop bat- 
ter, and the whole 
made in a large dou- 
ble boiler. 

Pour an inch lay- 
er on platters and let 
it get absolutely 
cold. It will then 
stiffen sufficiently to 
mold easily. Using 
a fork, take enough 
of the mixture for a 
rather small cro- 
quette, roll in fine 
crumbs, then in 
beaten egg to which 
2 tablespoonfuls of 
cold water for each 
egg has been added, 
then again in 
crumbs. 

Let stand for the 
egg coating to stiffen slightly, and fry 
in very hot fat until a golden brown 
Use a frying basket, and fry about 6 
each time. Tip carefully on to tissu 
paper in a dripping-pan and keep hot 
or reheat when desired. Arrange orna- 
mentally around a large mound of hot 

[| Please turn to page 30 | 














Illustrated by 
Lottie A. Murphy 


An Amalgamated 


By 


HERE is an old saying, “When a 
‘i ian has a birthday he takes a day 
off; when a woman has a birthday 

she takes a year off.’”’ As a matter of 
fact the woman too often finds herself 
t even taking a day, and she misses 
the festivity of a birthday celebration. 
So the women of the Good-Enough Com- 
munity Club found a great deal of pleas- 
ur taking a day off together for an 


Amalgamated Birthday Party, in joint 
celebration of the birthdays of all the 
club members. The affair carried all the 


oytul spirit of a genuine birthday party 
without any embarrassing questions 


about years and ages. 


[here was a genuine stirring of inter- 
en the club president, Mrs. Brown, 


issued invitation cards with the follow- 

ing essage > 

I id Adam never had ’em— 
birthdays, candles, birthday cakes. 

Don't let seasons, snakes, or “Bad Uns” 


(heat you thus, for pity’s sake. 
Each of us has had a birthday 
the year that’s passing by. 


(ho the years you may keep secret, 


t one fact you can’t deny. 


| ill have a birthday party 
my house, June 10’s the date. 
be prepared for representing 
one month you celebrate. 
[. 1640 Bayard Avenue 


regular club study had closed with 
iy meeting, so we knew that this 
be entirely an occasion of jest and 
ind we went prepared for it in 
ind in costume. Most of us were 
that our hostess had thought of 
a celebration of her own birthday 
were not surprised to be greeted 





Birthday 


MRS. ETHEL J. MARSHALL 


at the door by a gracious, if not blushing 
bride. The most rustling person among 
the guests was Mrs. G., whose costume 
was almost covered with wrapping 
paper well scribbled with pencil writ- 
ing. The phrase “I resolve”’ stood out so 
prominently in all this writing that we 
were at once reminded of January and 
our own long-forgotten resolutions. 
Two women, one wearing a dunce-cap 
and the other a raincoat, immediately 
recognized each other as twin sisters 
of April. One of the most interesting 
costumes looked like a bulky paper 
package from the shoulders to the knees. 
Tied with holly ribbon and well covered 
with seals, many of 
them bearing the leg- 
end, “Do not open 
until Xmas,”’ gave the 
effect of an attractive 
Christmas package. 
By an ingenious ar- 
rangement of the 
wrapping about the 
center of the package 
the long paper sleeves 
could be slipped down 
inside the wrapping 
so that the resem- 
blance was complete. 
Among the 25 club 
members nearly every 
month was represent- 
ed. There was the 
laughing schgolgirl, 
the dainty valentine, 
and even a May-pole crowned with a 
wreath and with ribbons streaming. 
When each woman had recorded her 
opinion of the month represented by 
each other woman, our attention was 
directed to the pictures pinned about 


the room! Most of these were taken 
from magazine covers and each repre- 
sented a month. Some had poems at- 
tached to aid in the identification. Guests 
were asked to identify these by number 
Our hostess caused somewhat of a 
flurry by proposing an age contest. This 
proved to be a harmless word contest, 
however. Guests were provided with 
pencil and paper and asked to write the 
answers to the questions thereon: 
What age is to be avoided? Mortgage 
What age is better 
than walking? Car- 


riage. 
What age is ab- 
i Oe 8 horred by small boys 
243 - : A 
«/3/ Ws /s and honest men? Pil- 
: lols] 22 lage. 
[24232427 


What age is barbar- 
ic? Savage. 

What age may be 
bought in England? 
Peerage. 

What age suggests 
bravery? Courage 

What age do tour- 
ists seek? Mileage. 

What age is for the 
gander? Sausage. 

What age suggests 
a harbor? Portage 

What age suggests 
slavery? Bondage 

What age must 
auto driver reach? 
Steerage 

What is the old man’s age? Dotage. 

What is the shady age? Foliage 

It was announced that we would now 
have the afternoon program. A prize 
was offered for the best stunt represent- 

| Please turn to page 27 | 
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Daughters’ day at mothers’ camp is the crowning event of 


the week 


Mothers Vacation Camp 


OTHER on 


Who will cook 


season! 


family, who will manage the house, look 
We can 


after the garden and chickens? 
all remember “‘way back when” 
a week’s outing for mother in the 
summer was an unheard-of thing. 
But not so now with our modern 
farm women attending canrps 
especially planned for them thru- 
out the country. On an average 
4 to 20 camps are held in each 
state during the summer months 
for the only purpose of helping 
mother have a good time and be 
a girl again. These take place 
right here in the Middlewest, 
too, where the summer season is 
crowded to the limit with its 
many activities. 

“Last year Nebraska had four 
which were in different parts of 
the state,’’ writes Miss Brown, 
the state home demonstration 
agent leader. Two of these were 
in June and two in August. We 


try to arrange them at a time when the 
women can be away from home most 
easily. They arrive at camp on Tuesday 
afternoon and stay until Friday after- 
noon. This gives these busy homemak- 


All set—be it a 


| a vacation 
I week during the busiest farm 


By MARY ELLEN BROWN 


University of Nebraska 


ers a three-day rest from cooking, can- 
ning, chickens, and children.”’ 

“Where do the women sleep?’ we 
asked. 


“All of our camps are held in build- 


for a 


for the 








which contain the cooking equip 
and two camp stoves. The local px 
furnish oil stoves, tables and chairs 
does not take long to set up camp 


the truck 


arrives. The boy re 


to carry water, dispose of! 


Sl 

















Arriving at vacation camp 


ings rather than in tents because severe 
storms may come at any time. The Ex- 
tension Service,loans us cots. A boy 
takes them from camp to camp in a 
truck. He also transports two trunks 


contest, breakfast, or a new picture 























g: 


irbage, and to be a genera 


stant. 


“It is always interesting 


in camp when the autos ar 
riving with their bundles of 
ding tied on the sides of the 

One would think there is t 
bedding enough to make « 
the canvas cots soft and war 
but if a woman has been in ¢a 
on a cool night she is surpris 
find how much bedding i: 
quired. 


HE women register as 
as they arrive and ar 






T 


; 


signed to cots which have be¢ 
arranged in groups of eight. Ea: 


unit selects a name for itself and 


on stunt night is to provid 


part of the entertainment. 
endeavor to have the groups composed 


quainted. 
vented. 


vices are” 


should 


become 


\ 
of women who do not know each ot! 
because soon all 


\ 
vet 


In this way cliques are pre- 


Thruout the camp many 
used to create 


spirit which the women endors¢ 


‘“‘Who does the cooking and the dish- 
washing?”’ 


is our next query. 


a democ! 


“A cook is hired for the series 
camps. She is helped by one or tw 


sistant cooks. These are usually girls 


women living in the neighborhood 


state exte 


secretary 


nsion specialist is the fin 


and attends to the plan: 


of the meals and the ordering of! 


supplies. 


She handles all of the mo! 


connected with the camps. 
“The price that the women pay 
pends upon where the camps are held. 


If the county fair grounds are used 4 


there is no charge for them, then it cost 
each woman $3.75. Thisis used to pul- 
chase the groceries, the milk, and any 


| Please turn to page 34 
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the New Mobiloi 


will 


year “round in car, truck 


and 


1. The New Mobiloil does 


ter lubricating job because it is 


a bet- 


made for today’s high-speed en- 
gines and heavy-duty farm ma- 
chinery. Regular use of the New 
Mobiloil commonly cuts tractor 


4 bills in half. 
. The New Mobiloil gives a 


ae. noticeable increase in 
power. Hook a gang-plow on 
your tractor and watch how it 
takes the hard places that used 
to make it labor. 


The New Mobiloil will give 
you at least 20% more oil service. 
You may find that hard to be- 
lieve, but this remarkable New 
Mobiloil has repeatedly bettered 
that figure in tests with other 
high-quality oils recommended 
for farm use. 


4. You can make a substantial 
saving by buying the New 
Mobiloil in the practical 55- 
gallon and 30-gallon drums with 


the New <¢ 


| Mobiloil 





“tractor oper: ation 


handy faucets. This brings the 
price of the New Mobiloil down 
to within a few cents per gallon 
of ordinary oil. 


The Nebraska state law requires 
a demonstration of a tractor to 
qualify for operation in that state. 
A record of all these tests to date 
shows that Mobiloil has been 
used in 91% of the tractors ap- 
proved. This is clear evidence 
of how important Mobiloil is to 
the manufacturers of tractors. 


Think over these facts about 
the New Mobiloil, get your deal- 
er’s price on a 55-gallon drum, 
and then figure it out for your- 
self. It’s just plain, commonsense 
economy to buy oil that reduces 
idle time for repairs or break- 
downs. Made by the oldest and 
largest specialists in lubrication. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Makers of high-quality lubricants 
for all types of machinery. 


<3 








certain prominent cars. If your car is not lis 


] 


Make this chart your guide | 


It shows the correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
ted here, see at | 






































your dealer's the complete Mobiloil Chart, which rec- 
ommends the correct grades for all cars, trucks, tractors, etc. 
1929 1928 Ty 1927 1926 
NAMES OF Engine | Engine | Engine | Engine 
PASSENGER "2s an a a ee Ge 
o _ ry te r Pe o 
CARS e g E 2 = ¥ = 2 
glelalelaizlals 
Aubu irn, 6-66 | A \ 
8-cyl BB | Arc BB | Ar BB | Arc A Arc 
= other models A Arc A Ar Ar \ A 
Buick BB | Ar BB | Arc BB | Ar \ Arc 
Cadillac BB | Ar BB | Ar BB A BB | Ar 
Chandler Special Six \ Ar 4 A 
“thet models A Arc A A A Ar A | Ar 
Chevrolet 4 Arc A A Ar 4 Ar 
Chrysler, 4-cyl A 1A Arc A Are 
“ Imperial BB / Arc.| BB r A A A A 
other models | A | Arc.| A | Arc.| A ATAIA 
De Soto re A Arc | 
Dodge Brothers... . . A \Ar A Ar 4 A A Arc 
Durant ° A Ar A Ar A Arc 
Erskine. .¢..e+ss+- A Arc A Ar A Ar 
BNE so x'c 2s db veees A Arc A Ar A Ar A Arc 
Ford, Model A....+ A Arc A Ar 
” Model T.... F t E 
Franklin BB | Ar BB | Arc BB | BB} BB BB 
Gare dner, Gy A. BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB 4 Ar 
' er models | A A 
Graham- P aige eee BB | Arc.| BB | Ar 
Hudson " A Arc \ Ar A Ar A Arc 
Hupmobile. BB | Arc.| BB | Ar A | Arc A | Arc 
La Salle ‘ BB | Ar BB | Ar BB | Ar | 
Marmon, 8-cy! A Arc \ Ar A Arc . 
“ other models } BB A 4 \ A lA 
Moc A Arc A | Arc \ Ar A Arc 
Nash, Adv. & Sp. 6 BB | Ar BB | Arc.| BB | Ar BN ate 
other models A Arc A Arc A Ar A Arc 
Oakland. . A | Arc A | An 4 Ar \ Ar 
Packard A | Arc Ar \ A | Arc 
Peerless 72,90, 91 BB; A | BB A | BB 4 | BB 4 
other models A |Ar Ar 4 \ A Arc 
Plymouth A } Ar | 
Pontiac A | Arc 4 Arc A 4 A | Arc 
Reo A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A |A A | Ar 
Stearns Knight, 6-80. | BB | Arc.| BB | Arc 
other models | BB | A | BB! A | BB! A | BB] A 
Studebaker... . A Ar A |Are.| A [A A | Arc 
Velie, 8-cyl BB | Arc.| BB | Arc:| 
" &cyl A Ar A A A 4 A Arc 
- ——EE 
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A Borneo water buffalo 





Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


The Island of Borneo 


N MY own travels I have almost 

encircled the island of Borneo. The 

island is so large it is almost like en- 
circling a continent. You could put 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio in the 
center of Borneo; place Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New 
York around the edges; and still have 
1,500 square miles of territory left. 

Only two other islands on the earth 
are larger than Borneo and they are 
Greenland and New Guinea. Go from 
New York to Los Angeles and you will 
travel about as far as if you went around 
the coast of Borneo. From its mines 
come gold, diamonds, and coal, to say 
nothing of other minerals. Its oil wells 
help the Dutch (Shell Oil Company) to 
rival if not eclipse the Standard Oil 
Company. 

If Henry Ford had all the soil in 
Borneo that is suitable for rubber trees 
producing rubber he would be indepen- 
dent of any rubber trust for all time to 
come. If he had all the rubber shipped 
from that island even now, he would not 
need to worry. 

If all the rattan in Borneo were made 
into chairs, every man, woman and 
child in America could be supplied with 
a rocker. If all the hardwood lumber 
on that island were made into furniture 
it would supply the people of a conti- 
nent. I saw hardwood logs three or four 
feet in diameter at the butt and nearly 
a hundred feet long and they grew only 
in the edge of the forest. 


I ORNEDO is the natural home of the 
cocoanut, banana, and bread fruit; 
in fact, nearly everything that a tropical 
country can produce will grow there. 
The exports from this island already 
amount to $13,000,000 a year, and the 
border has hardly been scratched yet. 
While the people in the port towns of 
Borneo are civilized and the natives 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 























Borneo belles 


seem to be a happy-go-lucky, trustful 
people, yet there are head hunters in 
the interior as wild and savage as can 
be found on the globe. I talked with a 
Filipino who is boss of the coolies in one 
department of a big cement concern 
that employs more than 200 men and 
nearly 100 women. The traits of some 
of these humble people are not only 
amusing but ingenious. 

I saw a lot of women, female coolies 
they call them, mixing cement in San- 
dakan, and their foreman knows better 
than to speak short to them. The sun 
is very hot and the women wear big 
hats two feet in diameter with a black 
ruffle three inches wide around the edge. 
These women coolies always dress mod- 
estly but scarcely any of the men labor- 





ers wear anything above the -waist 

Many believe the ancestors of th: 
Filipinos came from Borneo. Some of 
the Dyak tribes in Borneo and the head 
hunters that the United States found 
in the Philippines are exactly alike in 
their grewsome business. Among som« 
tribes in Borneo a man is not fit for 
marriage until he has a number of his 
enemies’ heads as trophies of his skill 
and bravery. The more heads a young 
man has in his collection the more he is 
admired by the women, so it is said 

The huts in which the natives live 
are mere shacks with thatched roofs 
Along the coast they are often built on 
stilts in the edge of the water. On land 
some tribes build them in trees and 
they are reached only by rude ladders 
They have a way of solidly tying u; 
things with rattan. They use this as a 
farmer uses binding twine. 


ALF of the eight to ten thousand 
people living in Sandakan ar 
Chinese and the natives have adopted 
many of their customs. Their homes ar 
almost devoid of furniture. They would 
not know how to use it if they had it. 

In the postoffice in Sandakan a friend 
showed me the Chinese symbol for 
home, which is a roof with a pig under it 
This friend also showed me the Chines 
symbol for peace, which is a roof with a 
woman under it. The symbol for quarre! 
is a roof with two women under it. | 
don’t know how true to life that is i 
China or Borneo. What do you think 
about it in our country? Slave holding 
in Borneo used to be a common thing 
but it is said the slave lived with his 
master and was treated about the same 
as one of the family. 

In the museum in Sandakan I saw 
the bones of some heads of prehistoric 
animals. These bones were found on th 
island and these monsters must hav 

| Please turn to page 43 | 



























Scored cylinder walls and faulty 


valve action—that’s the result of 


“oritty” carbon in your engine. This 
abrasive variety of carbon is de- 
posited by many oils—impure oils 
which are not so completely refined 
s Texaco. 
The hot plate test is a fair test. It 
shows exactly how various oils react 


in the engine of your car. Note the 


heavy carbon deposit left by most of 


the oils. And note particularly where 


l’exaco Golden Motor Oil was tested. 


Here is one full-bodied motor oil 
Which is free from “‘gritty”’ carbon. 


it forms only a suggestion of a soft 


Free from 
Gritty Carbon test proves it 
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fluffy substance—a down which blows 
away instantly. Texaco is super- 
refined by a special process from se- 
lected crudes. Its full body gives 
definite assurance that it will not 


“run out” at top engine temperature. 


Keep your engine clean as a whistle 
—a'ways running smoothly by using 
Texaco Golden Motor Oil exclusively. 
Never use any other. Stop where 
you see the Texaco Red Star with 


the Green T today. 


And for more power use the new 
and better Texaco Gasoline. It’s high 
test but costs no more. Sold in every 


State. 





Texaco Golden Motor 
Oil dropped on a metal 
surface heated to about 
700° F. leaves no car- 
bon. To the left is an 
actual reproduction of 
the carbon smudges 
left by five other oils. 


FULL BODY 





THE TEXAS COMPANY, TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


. 'EXACO PRODUCTS .. . For the Home Texaco Kerosene, x A "sted O i 
| , Liquid Wes Wtcscnas:* Texaco Home Lubricant, Texaco Tex- v5 
- 
For the Farm — Texaco Tractoil, Texaco Axle Grease, Texaco | 








GOLDEN MOTOR OIL 


Oil, Texaco Separator Oil, Texaco Cup Grease, Texaco Roofing 
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FREE 


Enough Hires 
Extract to make 


8 Bottles 


(pint size) of delicious 
Hires Root Beer. 


Just mail the coupon. 


TRY HIRES 
ROOT BEER 


at our expense 


Far More Than 


a Delicious Beverage 


Appetizing, refreshing, yes, Hires 
Root Beer has always been famous for 
its appeal to the taste... but doctors 
and nutrition experts also agree that 
Hires Root Beer is invigorating and 
nutritious, supplying precious Vita- 
min B and Mineral Salts. 


In over 2,000,000 homes Hires Root 
Beer is the favorite beverage. 


Now we invite you and your family 
and friends to join the millions who 
for 50 years have been our patrons. 


To win your friendship we make this 
liberal offer: A free trial bottle of 
Hires Extract, sufficient to make 8 
pint bottles of Hires Root Beer. 


All you add to Hires Extract is water, 
sugar and yeast. Then after it sets 2 
days, you’re ready to offer your family 
and friends one of the finest bever- 
ages that can be made. 


If the trial delights you, then for 30c 
at all dealers you can buy a full-sized 
bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 40 
pint bottles of root beer,costing about 
114c per bottle, as compared to the 
usual price of 15c to 25c for bottled 
beverages. 


This saves you 90 % —90c out of every 
dollar! A luxury drink at a mere 
fraction of the usual cost! 


Get this Free trial bottle of Hires 
Extract, together with simple direc- 
tions, by mailing the coupon ut once 
—or ordera full size 30c bottle from 
your dealer today. 35c in Canada. 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. (S.F.6-9) 


Please send me sample of 


Hires 


Extract 
Name._ 
Address 
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Grandmother's method of serving jelly is best 


Jelly Time Again 


By ELLEN L. PENNELL 


pine new jams and jellies may 
fill those empty glasses which have 


been gradually increasing on your cup- 


board shelves. It is possible now for us 
to use any type of fruit we prefer, 
whether or not it contains pectin. Made 
from the natural fruit juices, its flavor 
and color act as the required appetizer 
for any meal. 

Think of the different ways in which 
jelly enhances the breakfast menu. The 
latest suggestion is as a garnish for 
breakfast food such as a cereal served 
with fresh bananas and cream. A nice 
puffy omelet is much more enticing if 
a tart clear jelly is tucked away 
beneath its folds. And who considers 
toast complete without some sort of 
fruit spread? 

The dinner menu offers opportunities 
aplenty for some of these delicacies. 
When baking ham, a glass of plum or 
currant jelly adds much to the original 
flavor if it is carefully spread over the 
meat when almost done. Lamb chops 
with mint jelly, pork or roast of any 
type, accompanied with a clear mold of 
plum and currant jelly, are twice as at- 
tractive. 

The colorless and uninteresting ap- 
pearance of many salads may be dressed 
up in a similar way. Just recently at a 
dinner I was served pear salad with a 
whipped cream dressing. The pits of 
the pear halves were filled with a small 
spoonful of jelly. Fruit cup and ice- 
cream can be greatly improved in the 
same manner. Muffins can be made more 
festive if a bit of jelly is dropped in the 
top of each one before slipping them into 
the oven. 

Now that summer is reminding us of 


_ cool, refreshing drinks, do not forget 


your new varieties of jelly when plan- 
ning to present a different beverage at 
the afternoon club meeting. A glass of 
jelly melted in hot water and combined 
with fruit juices will improve the flavor. 

Then, of course, there is grand 
mother’s good old-fashioned method of 
serving jelly, which the small boy will 
always proclaim to be the very best 
Combine it with cheese, peanut butter, 
nuts, or some meat spread and notic: 
how the school lunch basket and picnic 
goodies all rank many degrees higher. 

With jelly’s well-established popu- 
larity filling its purpose not only as a 
mere food but as a food decorator, each 
housewife will want every kind she 
makes this season to be a prize winner 
After it is finished it}must be perfectly 
clear and have the characteristic fruity 
flavor. It must be firm and retain its 
shape when removed from the container 
yet soft enough to quiver when moved 

If it is ‘‘settled down’’ when ready to 
serve, or is gummy and sticky, the con 
sistency is not quite right. 

The following suggestions may |x 
helpful: 

Strain the fruit juices carefully t 
avoid cloudiness. 

Soft jelly is the result of too much 
sugar for the amount of pectin present 

Tough, stringy jelly may mean it con 
tains too little sugar or has been cooked 
overtime. 


Dark color and strong flavor are also 


the results of long cooking. 

Haven’t you frequently heard some 
one ask why there was fermentation 1! 
their jelly, meaning little bubbles ap 
pear, and why it had a sour flavor? This 
is due to insufficient cooking, 
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The Real Reason 


\unt: “I feel quite provoked to 
think that you and your mother were 
in town the other day and went to a 
restaurant instead of coming to our 
house to dinner. Why didn’t you come?”’ 

Little Nephew: ‘The fact is, Auntie, 
we were hungry.” 


How Natural! 


Prof: ‘‘Now as you all know, the Law 
f Gravitation explains why we stay on 
arth.” 

Stude: “But how did people stay on 
before the law was passed?” 


An Obedient Helper 


The grocer’s boy persisted in whistling 
very loud whenever waiting upon old 
Mrs. Tighte, until one day she repri- 

anded him for it by saying, “Do you 
~ ww that it is very rude to whistle 
while waiting upon a lady?” 

“But the boss told me to,” replied the 
boy 

“Told you to whistle?” 

“Yes ma’am. He said if we ever sold 
you anything, we’d have to whistle for 
the money.” 


Yes, Indeed! 


Judge: ‘Have you any visible means 
f support?” 

\ecused: “Yas suh, yo’ honor, Ah’se 
got it, but she done took sick last week 
an’ can’t do any washin’s for a while.”’ 


Anything 


Judge: “Now, sir, please tell the 
court what passed between you and 
r wife in the quarrel.” 
Defendant: “‘A flatiron, a rolling pin, 
plates and a kettle.” 


Not So Dumb! 


Teacher: “Why, Jimmy, have you 

rgotten your pencils again? What 

uild you think of a soldier going to 
without a gun?” 

jimmy: “I’d think he was an officer.” 


Scarcely 


{n Accommodating Lad 


I ittle Albert came home one evening 
with his clothes full of holes. 
W hat in the world has happened to 
you?” eried his mother. 
Oh, we was just playin’ grocery 
’ replied Albert, ‘and ever’body 
| to be somethin’ so I was the cheese.” 


Head of the Class 


io 1 cannot get eggs without hens,’ 
the speaker stressing the point. 


y oie can,” piped a small voice 
the rear. 

lease explain yourself, little boy, 
se speaker. 


» keeps ducks,” 


y= the rear. 


yelled the boyish 




















“Now there are over 


800 Horseless Farmers 


on the McCormick- 
Deering list 





‘Rely on 
INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


Power Farming 


from your tractor at night after 

handling a great acreage—almost 
as fresh and full of energy as when 
you cranked up in the early morn- 
ing. And you can do it—if your 
tractor is a vibration-free, 4-cylinder 
McCormick- Deering. Its engine 
produces a flood of smooth flowing 
power that makes possible the fast- 
est, most efficient operation; and its 
lighter, more frequent power im- 
pulses spare both the tractor and 
the driver from shaking, wearing, 
tiring vibration. 


[= worth a lot to be able to step 


The modern, upright McCormick- 
Deering engine is mounted in a 
one-piece frame, of great rigidity 
and strength, which is the backbone 
of the tractor. Engine, transmission, 
differential, axle mountings, radiator, 
etc., are mounted in or on this 
frame in such a way as to produce 
a proper center of balance. The 
McCormick-Deering is assured maxi- 


mum traction and lug efficiency in 
any footing; the full power of the 
heavy-duty engine can be turned 
into productive work on every job. 


McCormick-Deering high-tension 
magneto ignition, protected air 
supply, circulating-splash engine 
lubrication, Alemite Zerk chassis 
lubrication, filtered fuel supply, effi- 
cient kerosene carburetion, friction- 
free ball-bearing crankshaft, ball 
and roller bearings at 34 points, 
removable cylinders, and replace- 
able parts throughout, are all mighty 
important features. Combined with 
the 4-cylinder principle and the 
properly balanced unit main frame, 
they give the McCormick-Deering 
Tractor owner the most efficient, 
longest-wearing, smoothest-running 
tractor on the market. See this big 
powerful 15-30 tractor at the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer’s store. He also 
has the 10-20 and the all-purpose 
Farmall. Write us for a catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 








= 606 So. Michigan Ave. of America 


(Incorporated ) 
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Chicago, Illinois 


The biggest 
McCormick-Deering 
15-30 
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A new oil stove is a thing of beauty as well as of usefulness 


he New Oil Stove 


By FRA CLARK 


University of Missouri 


HETHER you use an oil stove 

to cook on the year around, or 

whether you plan to purchase 
a new one, or whether your oil stove is 
to be moved into the kitchen after spring 
housecleaning, this is a time when your 
attention is turned naturally to the 
problem of cleaning and reconditioning 
or selecting a new stove. 

If you are one of the fortunate people 
whose budget includes the purchase of a 
new oil stove, there is a real pleasure 
before you. The oil stove was once used 
to supplement the coal or wood range 
for summer cooking but it has long since 
graduated from that class of household 
equipment and now fills an important 
place of its own. In many of the furnace 
heated houses the oil range is the only 


Gray, green or black, all equally e fficie nt 


cook stove to be found. Even in houses 
that are not equipped with a central 
heating plant the kitchen has shrunk in 
size until the oil stove warms it enough 
for a workroom, or a small monkey or 
heating stove is used on extremely cold 
days. 

The advent of the oil truck that de- 
livers the supply of cooking fuel at the 
door of the farm home, the ease with 
which the fuel is obtained, and the sat- 
isfaction resulting from use of it have 
xaused the increased use of oil cook 
stoves. The supply tank is sufficient 
storage for the fuel for a day or more 
of cooking, and the problem of ashes is 
eliminated. 

The splitting of the stove wood and 
the building of the fire in the range are 

tasks that the farmer as well as 

his wife has been glad to elimi- 

nate. House plans do not usu- 

ally include space for two cook 

stoves side by side in the kitch- 

en and this has been a factor 
in eliminating one stove. 

When the oil stove is to be 

used the year around 

the range type is usu- 

ally selected with eith- 

er the built-in or mov- 

able oven. There are all 

types of stoves on the 

market; those with the 

short flue, the long flue, 

or the burner that looks 

and works like a gas 

burner. Every kind has its ad- 

vantages and there are staunch 

supporters for each type among 

the women who have used them. 

If you are undecided about the 

type that would best suit your 

purpose, ask for a demonstra- 

tion of the different ones when 


Every type has its advantages 


you go to your dealer. Your friends who 
are using them will also be pleased to 
advise you. 

The colors are so attractive that some- 
times one is carried away by the finish 
because it harmonizes so well with the 
present color scheme of the kitchen 
Color does add to the pleasure in using 
the stove but it does not necessarily 
follow that the attractive stove will bake 
the brownest biscuits or broil the juiciest 
steaks. 

When the oven is built as a part of the 
range it is usually insulated but it pays 
to be certain that an asbestos lining is in 
between the walls of the oven so the 
heat will be retained. In the portable 
oven any type may be purchased from 
the thin sheet iron to the double walled, 
well insulated oven. It always pays to 
invest in a good oven. 


HEN the oil stove is to be used 

with a coal or wood range it is 
often desirable to select a smaller stove 
with a portable oven, with or without 
a back and shelf to the stove. When one 
stove must be moved out of the kitchen 
to make room for the other, then space 
becomes a problem. The convenience of 
cooking can be increased if the two 
stoves can be placed side by side. The 
storage place for the supplies and uten- 
sils used at the stoves will be equally 

| Please turn to page 26 | 
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Spring! .. for everyone but her ¥ 


lovely Newport garden she stood— For halitosis is a definite daily threat 
disappointed, lonely womanat33. to all. And for very obvious reasons, 
is Spring—but in her life there was _ physicians explain. So slight a matter as 
mance. a decaying tooth may cause it. Or an 
was she still single? Once she abnormal condition of the gums. Or fer- 
\d have picked and chosen from many menting food particles skipped by the 
Now she had none. Even time- tooth brush. Or minor nose and throat 
men friends seemed to avoid her. infection. Or excess of eating, drinking 
ldn’t understand it... and smoking. ; 
sis Cunpleasant breath) is the Intelligent people recognize the risk 
:, unforgivable, social fault. It and minimize it by the regular use of full 
innounce its presence to its vic- strength Listerine as a mouth wash and 
Consequently it is the last thing gargle. Night and morning. And be- 
suspect themselves of having—buwt tween times before meeting others. 
t to be the first. Listerine quickly checks halitosis be- 


Winning new users by thousands. Listerine 


Tooth Paste. The large tube 25¢ 





cause Listerine is an effective antiseptic 
and germicide*® which immediately strikes 
at the cause of odors. Furthermore, it is 2 
powerful deodorant, capable of overcom- 
ing even the scent of onion and fish. 


+ 

Full strength Listerine is so safe it may be 
used in any body cavity, yet so powerful 
it kills even the stubborn B, Typhosus 
(typhoid) and M. Aureus (pus) germs ia 
15 seconds. We could not make this 
statement unless we were prepared to 
prove it to the entire satisfaction of the med- 
ical profession and the U. S. Government. 
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EwaR-CO MOTOR O 


TIDE IS 


BROTHER 
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Buy at the Sign of the 
Boy and Slate 


car, truck, 


Its quality 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


‘ Producer, Refiner and Marketer of Quality En-ar-co Products for Nearly Half a Centur 


SSR Kee eee tees eee eee EEE Ee seseseeeees CLIP HERE 


TIMES TWIN 


the big advantages of using En- 
ar-co Motor Oil in all motors in 
zz any season. 


Its minute globules, like mil- 
lions of tiny balls, retain their 
shape under the enormous heat 
and pressure of motors working 
at high power. This protects cyl- 
inders, pistons and bearings— it 
adds years to any motor’s life. 


Insist on En-ar-co Motor Oil; 
buy it by the drum and use it in 
tractor, light plant and other engines. 
pays big dividends. 


Per Gallon 

55 Gal. Steel Drums . $ .80 
30 Gal. Half Drums. .85 
5 Gal. Drums..... 1.00 
6—1 Gal. Cans .... 1.15 
1 Gal. Can .. 1.20 


Light — Medium — Heavy — Extra Heavy 


eee 


Branches and Service Stations in 126 Cities. 


How Many Children Have You?—Send for EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE! 


~(F-107) 


THE NATIONAL REFINING CO. 
National Building Cleveland, Ohio. 


I enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and 
packing. Send En-arco Auto Game FREE 


St. or R.F.D. No. - 


NE icine dicmicspeminamedbense a 


My Dealer’s Name is... 


Le ee ee ee ee Address 
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| year’s hat 
| want a change. The enamel paint 

| wear off but it can be renewed with a 
| stove enamel that is made especially for 
| stoves. 
| paint the hoods of cars may be used as 
| it is also made to resist high tempera- 
| tures. 
| purchased from your dealer handling 
| paints. The chimneys are finished wit! 


| and the color. 
| necessary if a black stove is to be made 


to serve as a table on which to pla 
pans and dishes. The oil stove wit 
portable oven and without the ba: 
often be placed with the back of t 
stove along the lengthwise side 
reservoir or at the oven end 
range. With this arrangement an Is 
wall spacecan beutilized for the lo: 
of the two- or three-burner oil sti 
A general overhauling of the oil 
is a good practice but the dail) 
weekly care that follow the overh 
is the thing that will keep the st: 
good working eondition. Oil that 
posed to the air becomes thickened 
dirt settles in the feed pipes so that 
become clogged. The supply tan 
the tap at the opposite end of the { 


| pipe should be removed and tl 
| drained out by elevating the stow: 
| the supply tank; fresh clean oil poured 


thru the pipe and drained out until all 
the dirt is removed. A long flexibl: 
pushed thru the pipe will dislodg: 
sediment that does not flush out. 

oil that is used for flushing the pipe will 
contain dirt and should not be used for 
fuel. The special attention given the 
burners will consist of removing al! the 
soot and dirt from the burners and clean- 
ing the edge of the wick. 

The care of the oil stove is so impor- 
tant in the successful use that some com- 
panies furnish tools with their stoves for 
use in cleaning the burners. With th 
general use of a stove the weekly clean- 


| ing of the burners usually keeps them 
| in good order. Cleaning the feed pipes 
| three or four times a year will usuall 


be sufficient to keep them free fi 


| sediment. Broken isenglass in the door: 


and in the chimney can be easily and 
cheaply replaced with new. The holes 


in the doors affect the draft and inter- 


fere with correct operation. 
Sometimes the stove is like our last 
it is perfectly good but w 


Or auto enamel that is used to 
Either kind of enamel may be 


a porcelain coat so that they can be 
painted satisfactorily but if they are in 
poor condition new chimneys can be 
purchased separately. 


EFORE anyenameling is done th 

surface dirt and rust must be removed 
by scraping with a blunt knife and san¢- 
papering with a coarse sandpaper, fol- 
lowed by a thoro washing with a rich 
soapsuds. After it is dry then the stove 
is ready for the first coat of enamel. The 
number of coats that are necessary will 
depend upon the condition of the stov 
Two or three coats ae 


a lighter color. Each coat should be al- 


| lowed to dry thoroly before another is 
| applied and the last coat should be al 


lowed to dry before the stove is used 

The old kerosene lamp could not be 
allowed to go without being cleaned for 
a very great length of time, neither 
could it be used with a broken chimney, 
nor placed where the wind blew 
flame if you expected to get the best 
results. The same might be said of the 
oil stove. 
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A Birthday Party 


{ Continued from page 17] 


ing a month of the year. Since some of 
the groups had been given previous 
warning, competition could hardly be 
counted fair, but we did have a pleasing, 
well balanced program. February and 
June presented pantomimes, the former 
George and the cherry tree and the 
tter of a mock wedding. May and 
September brought us songs of May- 
time and of school days. The April lady 
murely passed a box of chocolates 
labeled, ‘‘Take one, no second chances.”’ 
‘lost of the women passed up the chance, 
suspicious of the month, only to learn 
it they were the real April Fools, for 
chocolates proved to be genuine and 
good quality. 
\ugust led us into a fanning contest 
hich was as cooling as fans in August 
‘apt to be. 
One group made us fall in line and 
llow the musie which very quickly led 
into a march that was mad enough to 
» no doubt in the mind of any as to 
month represented. No one objected, 
wever, when it led us into the dining- 
where attention was attracted at 
» to an immense birthday cake cov- 
1 with candles. From the cake, 
‘amers led to place cards and each 
| her birth month, 
\s we were seated the candles were 
ed and lighted and it was agreed 
that the one whose candle burned the 
gest should be counted the brightest 
‘crowd. The hostess asked that 
month’s group should be ready at 
close to respond with a toast to that 


+} 


) 


By each plate was a menu card deco- 

d with the birthstone and a sugges- 

of its significance. Beneath the 
nu read: 


Frozen hopes of January, 

l'ebruary adds the cherry, 

Shamrock rolls for good St. Pat, 

\pril spice and tears at that. 

Roses bring remembrance near, 

June the whiteness of the year, 

July the month of cannonballs. 

\ugust brings us roast for all. 

Schooldays and the apple red 

October gives us nuts instead. 

November brings the pumpkin pie, 

\ hint the year is passing by. 

This interpreted itself into the solid 
ts of: pineapple sherbet, maraschino 
erries, shamrock rolls, relish, coffee, 

radish roses, mashed potatoes, new peas, 

beef roast or roast chicken, spiced red 
ipple salad, nuts in paper cups, pump- 
pie frosted with whipped cream, 
ints in tiny stockings. 
\ really friendly, intimate time fol- 
wed the meal when the groups toasted 
e months and each member responded 
riefly to the toast, “To your future 
ppy birthdays,”’ by giving a brief ac- 
unt either of the happiest birthday or 
‘ most disappointing birthday of her 
Inory. 
\ pamphlet containing suggestions 
additional features, lists of birth 
vers, stones and fortunes, poetry of 
months, and suggestions for cos- 
nes and stunts for each month, and 
simple afternoon refreshments, will 
sent on request and a 2-cent stamp. 


Send 10 cents to Successful Farming 
' the new summer fashion magazine. 


Waukesha En- 
ines have the 
Ricardo Head, 

the oversize 

crankshaft, the 
truncated cylin- 
der and the gir- 
der type crank- 
case. Write for 

free booklet .. . 

it tells the uses 

of Waukesha 


Engines...of 


interest to farm- 
ers and dealers. 


F-1-29 


WAURESHA ENGINES 
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GRAIN is prime for cutting only 
once. The combine must press stead- 
ily onward from sun-up to sun-down, 
to harvest the crop when it is just 
right. If the engine goes wrong, men 
wait in idleness while repairs are 
made, The crop is endangered from 


over-ripening or by storms and rodents. 


In farming...in a hundred other 
industries ... Waukesha Engines are 
renowned for tried and tested depend- 
ability. There is no pause in Waukesha 
performance. It keeps on keeping-on. 


Many a truck and tractor owes its 
reputation for unfailing ser- 





vice to a Waukesha Engine. 
The first self-powered com- 





bine, built over twenty years 
ago, was equipped with a 
Waukesha Engine. Wauke- 


sha’s many out-standing 





features of superiority are the result of 
over twenty years’ specialized effort. 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY, 
900 St. Paul Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
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Are you using 


the Mopern “SuHort-Bort” Merson 


in making your 
Jams and Jellies 


E aa ioe LIE OB Rh eth OTR, ° ; 


It saves time and money, 
and insures perfect 
jams and jellies . . 


HE Certo “short-boil” method 
is now accepted as the most 
efficient, economical way to make 








‘The Old-Fashioned | {~~ ~—_—*SThe Modern 
“Long-Boil’’ Method | : “Short-Boil”’ atte 


all your jams and jellies. Famous } Be cwarate 
: { WML EITM bb 


just the natural jellying substance 14 


cooking experts, including Alice aM PES 

. hae 2a rs fie Cal at rs. ad two quarts 
Bradley and Sarah Field Splint, dies damenten wh 
recommend it. The Home Eco- made into jam. After 


nomics Departments of universi- hulling her berries, she 
was ready tostart making 


ties and colleges all over the her jam at nine o'clock. 
country teach it. Millions of 
women use it! 3 The dark band on the 
; i kettle indicates the 
Certo is a pure truit product— amount of fruit and juice 
from Mrs. A.’s berries 
j oe : pap cups). The straw- 
extracted from fruit in which it 1s berries cost 20¢ a quart 
abundant. With Certo, anyone can <8 quarts 904. 

make perfect jams and jellies, 
quickly and easily, from any fruit 

or fruit juice, even those delicious 5 Mrs. A. added 2 Ibs. of 
“yin / = ° sugar to her berries. The 
fruits that never before would jell. sugar cost 7¢ per Ib.—2 
Only one or two minutes’ boiling Ibs. 14¢. 

is required — hence the name, 
“‘short-boil”” method. Millions of ; 

: have discovered that i: } 7 Following the old “pound 
women lave dIscoV erec that Jams for pound” standard rec- 
and jellies made the Certo “short- ipe, Mrs. A. had to boil- 

gee , ities ‘ the fruit and sugar about 
boil” way have better color and oi dheadan ‘Gini dhe 
flavor—more like the fresh fruit jam thickened to the de- 
itself—and that the cost per glass sired consistency. This 
+ pager long boiling evaporated 
is from 1 to 3 cents less than by one-half of the quidinal 
the o!d “long-boil’’ method. weight of the berries and 
i Rex i carried off most of the 

The experiences of Mrs. A. and Mrs. natural fresh fruit flavor 
B., as outlined on this page, make clear as fragrant steam. 
not only the genuine economy but also 
the won lerful simplicity and ease of the Q When Mrs. A. poured 
Certo method. her jam she found she 
had 6 8-oz. glasses. 
F R E E: . Two book- The cost: Berries... .40¢ 


4° lets—one Ss 
~ ugar... ..14 
on how to make jams and & aoe ¢ 


2 Mrs. B. also hed two 
quarts of ripe strawber- 
ries and she was ready 
to start her jam-making 
at nine o'clock, too, 


4 Mrs. B., using the same 
quantity of strawberries, 
(2 quarts), got the same 
amount of fruit and juice 
(4 cups). Her berries 
also cost 20¢ a quart—2 
quarts 40¢. 


6 Mrs. B. added 3 Ibs. of 
sugar to her berries. The 
sugar cost 7¢ per lb.—3 
Ibs. 21¢. (The next step 
explains this larger quan- 
tity of sugar.) 


& Mrs. B. simply brought 
her fruit and sugar to a 
tumbling boil, and boiled 
them for 1 minute, then 
added 14 bottle (14 cup) 
of Certo. The fruit flavor 
and color were saved and 
the juice didn’t boil away. 
That is why extra sugar 
was needed—simply to 
jell the juice that would 
have boiled away by the 
“‘long-boil’’ method. The 
jam will contain no more 
sugar per glass than by 


wi \w we the old method. 


10 Mrs. B. got 10 8-oz. 


é é e glasses of jam from her 
berries. 


" The cost: Berries... .40¢ 


jellies by the ‘‘short-boil’’ — 6 ) 54¢ . 

method—the other, an me comps tiehoe O¢ rd i¢ we 

illustrated booklet of | am The 6 glasses cost an 14 bottle Certo @ 35¢ 18¢ 

“‘Recipes for Tempting : ee id 79¢ 

Dishes Using Jams and average of 9¢ per glass. é — 
io¢ 


Jellies." Mail coupon to 
Elizabeth Palmer, Home 
Service Dept. She will 


write you and send the e 4 OES P 
two booklets. “ei ]] It took Mrs. A. 45 min dest whey 9 ‘\ 


utes to make her 6 i > aga 

: 4 am were made in 15 

Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service Dept., glasses. It was nine- 7 § 3 ; » , She : all 

» Corporation, forty-five when she fin- wi minutes. € was a 

1 Grat ite Building, Rochester, N. Y. ished. through at nine-fifteen. 
Danada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 

send me the two booklets described 





12 Mrs. B.’s 10 glasses of 














This same comparison holds true with all fruits. With Certo, by saving 
the fruit Juice formerly boiled away, you get half again more jam or jelly 
from a given amount of fruit. You save the delicate color, the delicious 
ati me rial half bottle « git at v.62 flavor of the fresh fruit. You save time, effort, and fuel, and get a perfect 
jam or jelly every time at a saving of from one to three cents per glass. 


















































































Vo. 486—A slenderizing silhouette 7 ? /| / No. 496—A black silk crepe dress of 
is the result of this plaited skirt, ¢ exquisite taste for street or afternoon 
stitched to fitted hip yoke. It isde- \~/ /| It is designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 years 
signed for sizes 16, 18, and 20 years; mr 364 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
16, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust meas- \ |} Size 36 requires 4% yards of 40-inch 
re. The 36-inch size requires 4), ma y material with 3 yard of 40-inch con- 
yards of 40-inch material. is trasting. 
No. 3295—This two-piece model No. 2566—This new sports dress 
is ideal for sports, travel, or street. is striking with its box plaits across 
It is designed for sizes 16, 18 years; front, with circular flare at back, 
36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust to sway at each movement. Pattern 
measure. The 36-inch size requires is designed for sizes 16 and 18 years; 
334 yards of 40-inch dark and 1% 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust meas- 
yards of 40-inch light material and ure. In the 36-inch size 3 yards of 
1 yard of 36-inch material. 40-inch material is required. 
DR lan QD 
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Vo. 3394—A real favorite with 
young miss. The front scal- 
ped closing with inverted plaits 
u skirt at center front which pro- 
les necessary flare and width to 
m makes this dress. The 12- 
ir size requires 2 yards of 40- 
ich material with 34 yard of 32- 
ich contrasting. It is designed 
sizes 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. 








No. 3433—A summery frock 1s 
every woman's need. This one of 
dotted chiffon voile with plain voil 
collar showing faggoting is-ideal. It 
#& designed for sizes 16 and 18 years 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust meas 
ure. The 36-inch size requires 3 
yards of 40-inch material with %% 
yard of 40-inch contrasting. 


No. 3483—The kiddies’ Sun Suit is designed for 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. 
It will be a joy to the youngsters and is strongly recommended by the 
Home Economics Department of the United States government for : 
the child’s welfare oat happiness. The 4-year size requires 134 yards 
of 40-inch material with 5 yards of binding 











Patterns may be secure d from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents eac h. 


















Preserve 
the natural 
beauty of 
your teeth 

this way 


EVER let decay destroy the charm of 

clean, beautiful teeth. Follow the 
advice of dentists and use Arm & Hammer 
Baking Soda (Bicarbonate of Soda) as a 
dentifrice. 

Used regularly Baking Soda guards the 
natural beauty of your teeth, It protects 
them from decay by neutralizing the mouth 
acids that eat away enamel. Also, it is 2 
splendid cleansing agent. It has a natural 
““bite’’ that removes film without scratch- 
ing the surface of the teeth. 

When buying Baking Soda, make sure 
of the best by specifying either Arm & 
Hammer or Cow Brand. Both are the same 
and have been made by the same company 
for over 80 years. Both are Bicarbonate of 
Soda in its purest form, exceeding the U. 
S. P. Standards. At all grocers. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


Here's a hint on cooking green vegetables. To keep 

them fresh and green and flavorsome use Baking 

Seda. Just add a pinch to the water in which 
they are cooked, 


Provides an effective cover— 
< easily opened and closed. 








Send 
for Free 


Booklet 





Church & Dwight Co., Inc (0-5) 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free booklet on Baking Soda as 
a household remedy—also send me a free set of 
thirry beautifully colored bird cards. 
PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


Name ; ; na 
Street Siciatinitita 


City State 

















June, 1929 


All For the Bride 


[ Continued from page 16] 


peas. This amount will make about 

three dozen rather small croquettes. 
Salem Salad. If a less expensive 

hearty is preferred, this salad is deli- 


| cious as well as pretty. To flaked salm- 


on, fresh or canned, add one-fourth of its 
measure of diced cold potatoes and same 
amount of cooked peas, also a little diced 
celery. Moisten very liberally with may- 
onnaise dressing. Arrange on a bed of 
crisp white lettuce, and garnish with 
quartered hard-cooked eggs dredged 
with paprika and alternate slices of 
lemon sprinkled with minced parsley, 
or with nasturtium blossoms. 

Mint Rolls are tiny parkerhouse rolls 
in each of which a bit of butter has been 
slipped when the rolls are hot, and a 
tiny leaf or sprig of mint just before 
served. 

The Brown Bread for the sandwiches 
should be steamed in baking-powder 
tins the day before needed, sliced thinly 
the day served, spread with soft butter 
or cream cheese mixed with cream to 
soften, and arranged in a wreath of 
overlapping slices on serving plates. 

Small Cakes. These may be made of 
any nice cup cake recipe, baked in very 
small gem pans or in sheets and cut in 
small diamonds or rounds. Half of them 
may well be frosted with chocolate frost- 
ing, and the rest, white—the latter deco- 
rated with cherries, citron leaves, and 
nuts. 

Fruit Fromage. Boil for 3 minutes 1 
cupful each of water and sugar, and 
pour over 1 teaspoonful of gelatine 
which has been soaking in 1 cupful of 


cold water. Stir to dissolve, cool, and. 


add the juice of 1 lemon and about 6 
oranges. Add more sugar if you wish. 
Pour this into a two-quart brick or 
melon mold, and fill to the brim with 
whipped cream slightly sweetened and 


| flavored. A pint of cream before whip- 


ping is sufficient. Cover mold with 
paper, apply cover, rub a bit of lard 
over the crack to make tight, and pack 
in chipped ice and salt. Let stand, cov- 
ered, 3 or 4 hours, and unmold when 
needed. 

One two-quart brick will serve 12 or 
14 guests. I meant to have suggested 
that blood oranges make particularly 
beautiful ice of this sort. I have served 
this, homemade, for a party of 60. When 
making several bricks, pack in a set tub. 
This dessert is quite easily made and is 
very professional looking. 


Menu for an Afternoon Wedding 
Reception 
Delicate Salad 
Sandwiches in Variety 
Ham Mousse 
Fruited Ice-cream 
Small Cakes 
Bride’s Cake 
Fruit Punch 
Coffee, if wished 


Delicate Salad. This is one of the most 
delicious of summer salads. To make it, 
cube cooked sweetbreads, add to an 
equal amount of cubed—not sliced— 
cucumbers, and half as much diced pine- 
apple, either fresh or canned. Arrange 
on very white, crisp lettuce, and pour 
over a liberal amount of mayonnaise 


dressing to which one-fourth as much 
of stiffly whipped cream has been added 
Serve very cold. 

Ham Mousse. Soak 4% envelope, or 
enough to make a pint of jelly, of granu 
lated gelatine in 14 cupful of cold water 
for a few minutes. Add % cupful ot 
boiling water, stir, and add this to 2 cup- 
fuls of minced cold boiled ham. When 
cold, add 4 teaspoonful of mixed mus- 
tard, a dash of cayenne, a saltspoonful 
of celery salt, and 14 cupful of heavy 
cream stiffly beaten. Combine lightly, 
turn into a wet mold, and chill. This is 
served in slices. 

Sandwiches. These should be made in 
variety, rolled in damp napkins, and 
chilled. 

Anchovy Sandwiches. Add to anchovy 
paste twice as much cream cheese, a few 
drops of Worcestershire sauce, dash of 
cayenne, and thin to spread with may 
onnaise or thick cream. Spread thinly 
on very thin buttered bread, cut in tri- 
angles. Chill before serving. 

Salad Sandwiches. Mix minced celery 
with any sort of left-over meat or fish, 
season highly, and thin with mayonnaise 
to spread. 

Mint Butter Sandwiches. Mix very 
finely minced mint with soft butter and 
use as spread. 

Pineapple Sandwiches. Mix drained 
crushed pineapple with cream cheese 
and a very little minced mint. 

Summer Sandwiches. Mix minced cu- 
cumber and tomato, drain, add mayon- 
naise and salt; use at once. 

Bride’s Cake. Make an angel cake by 
your preferred recipe. Frost with white 
frosting—a plain layer at first, then 
decorate with whirls and twists, using 
a little cornucopia of stiff white paper, 
unless you have decorating tubes. Pur- 
chase some of the tiny silvered candies 
and sprinkle in a pattern on the frosting 
while soft. By taking a little time one 
can easily decorate such a cake very ef- 
fectively. 

If a white butter cake is preferred, use 
the following recipe: Cream % cupful 
of butter with 114 cupfuls of sugar. Add 
14 teaspoonful of almond extract, ! 
cupful of milk, 244 ecupfuls of flour in 
which 2 level teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder have been sifted, and lastly the 
stify beaten whites of the eggs. Bake in 
and angel-cake pan from three-quarters 
to an hour in a moderate oven. Frost as 
above. 

Fruited Ice-cream. This is delicious 
and saves much work. Purchase plain 
vanilla or other ice-cream in quantity 
wished. Just beforeserved, mixraspber- 
ries or quartered strawberries, sugared, 
lightly with the cream, pile lightly in a 
punch bowl, and top or garnish with 
sweetened and flavored whipped cream 
and a few handsome whole berries. 

Both of these menus may be simplified 
if desired. Sandwiches, ice-cream 0! 
sherbet and small cakes with fruit punch 
and coffee (or without coffee) are pe! 
fectly appropriate refreshments for an 
afternoon reception. The breakfast re- 
quires one or two of the more substan 
tial dishes in addition to sandwiches, 
rolls, and sweets. 
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Early Summer Beauty Hints 
N' )W is when the yard and the garden 


and all outdoors calls us. That is 
all well and good but there are a few 
little things we owe it to ourselves to 
remember if we are to look our best in 
spite of summer winds, dust and sun. 

Let’s equip a “Beauty Cabinet’’! Get 
equal parts of glycerine and rose water 
and add the juice of a lemon. A dozen 
times a day you will have occasion to 
use the mixture in this bottle—after you 
wash your hands, after dishwashing and 
clothes washing, and before you slip on 
your gloves when you go to work in the 
garden. How white and soft your hands 
will be! 

This simple, but wonder-working lo- 
tion can also be used on your face unless 
your skin is unusually sensitive. In 
that case use plain lemon juice for a 
bleach. Slice the fresh lemon at night 
and rub over your skin, allowing it to 
remain overnight. Some people prefer 
common ordinary buttermilk, so if it is 

ore convenient for you, use butter- 

ilk, as it is an excellent bleach. 

No beauty cabinet would be com- 
plete, especially in summertime, with- 
out something to overcome excessive 
erspiration. There are many deodor- 

ts on the market, put up by reliable 

inufacturers, that are perfectly safe to 

Follow carefully the directions 
ich come with them. Mild cases of 
rspiration may be overcome by bath- 
¢ under the arms, the feet, or what- 

r portion of your skin is affected, 

th hot water to which either boric 

! or alum has been added. 

Your feet will need special care in 

rm weather. If you will soak them 

i pan of hot water to which common 

king soda has been added, you will 
delighted with how good they will 

\lways be sure to dry your feet 

ly. Rub them with witch hazel 

| sprinkle with dry boric acid. Put 

clean pair of stockings, and your 

et will feel like a ‘‘million dollars’ no 
r how hot the weather. 

Chere must be a pure mild soap in 

beauty cabinet, and maybe a jar of 
od cleansing cream. Of course, there 
ist be a box of face powder, and also 

powder. Be sure you get some 

ll advertised brand as you can depend 

on the purity and general high quality 

ts ingredients. 

Shampoo your hair regularly every 
weeks. Brush it good daily and do 
your hat while out in the sun, so 

rays won't fade and streak your hair 

Next month we are going to talk 

ut getting, either up or down, to 

proper weight! 

in the meantime, if 


1 


you have any 


‘stions In regard to good looks, please 
te me and [ will answer you prompt- 
Just address Mary Joan in care of 
ful Farming, Des Moines, and 

lose a stamped, self-addressed en- 















Nesco lightens your wor 















every day in the year 


N old fashioned stove causes so much work! It is a source of 
drudgery every day in the year. What real pleasure a modern 
kerosene stove can bring! How thankful are thousands of 

women who learned about the modern Nesco. Instead of looking 
forward with dread to hours of -vork in kitchen these women 
now find new enjoyment in preparing the family meals. So much 
time is saved! The work is so much easier with a modern Nesco! 


Why should any woman tolerate an out-of-date type of stove when 
the operation of the modern Nesco is simplicity itself! Just light the 
burners quickly and easily—as simple as using a city gas range 


There are no ratchets or gears to get out of order whatever. 





More features of the modern Nesco 


Safety — Nesco is & safe and rel able that + r 1 start it « kir y nd go 
about their household or outd dome, ed s not have to | { 
Cool Kitchen—Short chimney prod | 
Nesco cooks with a hot, blue gas f ie h j r tha : ads to 
kitchen 
Fast Cooking — Nesco quickly fries steaks, toasts, bak ly 
Economy—A N will burn 24 hours on ot 1! Shes —*? . 
Beauty —Glistening, easily cleaned finishes baked « l 
and porcelain enamel trim 
Trouble-free Wicks —The famous Nes Rock ve Wicks 
burning and require no.cutting — long ! 
7 1 . 
Ask your dealer to demonstrate the modern Nes- 
4 
co. Send the coupon for free Recipe and Menu 


Booklet which also shows many sizes and models 


of stoves and ranges priced from $18 to $65. 
Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 
NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING Co., Inc 
21 Twelfth Street Milwauk 
Factories and Branches: Mttwauxre, N Yor, Bat- 


Kerosene Stoves &Ran es 


2 | 








‘With the Biue Gas Contact Flame | > 





yes : j 
NATIONAL EN AMELIN( ? STAMPING CO., INC., ' h 
21 Twelfth St., auk 
Please send me your f R iM B 
and illustrated literat st various mod f c 
N » Ker S , 1 Rang —_ 


(Write your » 












Baked Fish 
Clean, wipe, and dry the fish. Rub 
with salt inside and out, stuff and sew. 
Cut gashes two inches apart on each 
side so they will alternate, and skewer 
into shape of an 8 or an O. Put the fish 
on a greased baking sheet. Sprinkle 
with salt and pepper and place narrow 
strips of pork in gashes. Place in a hot 
oven, baste with hot water and butter 
as soon as it begins to brown, 
and repeat every ten minutes 
afterwards. For a four-pound 
fish the time 
would be an 
hour. Remove 
to a hot plat- 
ter, draw out 
the string, wipe 
off all water or 
fat which re- 
mains from the 
fish and remove 
pieces of pork. Garnish the head of fish 
with parsley or watercress. 
Stuffing for Baked Fish 


l cupful of cracker 
crumbs 

4 teaspoonful of salt 

\% teaspoonful of pepper 

1] teaspoonful of chopped 
onions 


1 teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley 

1 teaspoonful of chopped 
pickles 

3 tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter 


This is sufficient for a fish weighing 

from 4 to 6 pounds.—H. F., Minn. 
Golden Rings 

Make baking powder biscuit dough, 
sifting 1 tablespoonful of sugar with the 
flour. Roll out in a very thin sheet and 
cut in circles slightly larger than a slice 
of pineapple. Make a small hole in 
center of each circle. Place a slice of 
pineapple on each circle, brushing. edges 
with water. Cover pineapple with an- 
other circle of dough and press edges 
firmly together. Bake in a hot oven for 
15 minutes and serve with whipped 
cream.—B. H., Ind. 

Pork Loaf 

Boil about 3 pounds of pork until 
tender. When cool, grind and season 
with salt, dash of red pepper, celery 
seed, and 14 teaspoonful of mustard. 
Add % cupful of ground crackers or 
bread crumbs, several hard-cooked eggs 
(ground or mashed), and 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of gelatin which have been dissolved 
in warm water. Mix well and pack to 
mold. This is delicious.—M. E. C., Mo. 

Raw Spinach Salad 


Select about 1 pound of tender young 
spinach, wash thoroly. Shake out all 
water and put leaves one on another. 
Roll and shred real fine with a sharp 
knife. Shred 5 green onions for this 
amount of spinach. Salt to taste. Toss 
lightly with 14 cupful of French dress- 
ing. Lemon juice instead of vinegar in 
dressing brings out the flavor. Garnish 
with hard-cooked eggs with a dash of 
paprika on top.—Mrs. G. K., Calif. 


Snow Balls 


2 cupfuls of sugar 3 cupfuls of flour 


16 cupful of butter 3 teaspoonfuls of baking 
1 cupful of sweet milk powder 
5 egg whites 
Cream the butter and sugar. Sift the 
flour and baking powder 3 times and 
mix alternately with the milk. Bake in 
a deep pan. The next day cut with bis- 
cuit cutter, frost on all sides with pow- 
dered sugar frosting, and roll in cocoa- 
nut.—Mrs. T. L., Minn. 
Tongue a la Maryland 


1 bay leaf 

1 tablespoonful of whole 
cloves 

16 lemon 

1g teaspoonful of salt 


1 calf or beef tongue 
14 cupful of butter 
1 cupful of liquor 
34 cupful of brown sugar 
14 cupfuls of cherries 
Clean tongue thoroly and let simmer 
until tender. Remove all the tough skin. 
Place in a covered pan and add salt, 
cloves, butter, bay leaf, brown sugar, 
cherries, liquor, and lemon sliced. Let 
simmer, covered, on the back of the 
stove from 1 to 1% hours. Remove 
tongue and cook the liquor until it 
thickens, then pour over the tongue.— 
D. H., Mo. 


Caramel Roll 


84 eupful of milk 
14 cupful of shortening 


> 


2 cupfuls of flour 
2 level teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder 
Sift flour 3 times with baking powder 
and salt. Rub in shortening with tips of 
fingers and add milk. Mix to a soft 
dough. Roll out lightly, about 44 inch 
thick, and spread with the following 
filling: 
16 eupful of sugar y 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 


2 tablespoonfuls of 
butter 


$ cupful of raisins 
14 cupful of nuts 
14 teaspoonful of 
cinnamon 


Combine sugar, flour, and cinnamon. 
Then add the 
butter, mixing 
thoroly. Now 
add the raisins 
and the nuts. 
Spread this 
mixture on top 
of the dough 
and roll it as a 
jelly roll. Cut 
in slices 34 inch 
thick. Cream 44 
cupful of brown sugar and 14 cupful of 
butter. Spread about 144 inches deep 
over the bottom of a pan. Place slices of 
roll close together. Bake about 25 min- 
utes in a quick oven. When baked, turn 
upside down immediately or the caramel 
in the bottom of the pan will become 
hardened.—G. G., N. Dak. 


Tasty Noodle Loaf 


2 teaspoonfuls of sage 


1 cupful of noodles 
1 teaspoonful of salt i 


lo pound of ground beef 
2 tablespoonfuls of green 4 teaspoonful of black 
pepper, chopped pepper 
1 tablespoonful of pars- 1 egg 
ley, chopped 14 cupful of milk 
Cook the noodles and add the meat 
which has been combined with season- 
ings. Moisten all with well-beaten egg 
and milk. Shape in a loaf and bake in 





a buttered baking dish, in a moderate 
oven for about 45 minutes.—G. 8., Ind. 
Fruit Punch 

9 


2 quarts of hot water 
3 lemons 
3 oranges 


1 pineapple or 1 can 
pineapple 
1 tablespoonful of tea 


Press the juice out of the lemons a1 
oranges and put the rinds in a vessi 
with the tea. Then pour the hot water 
over them and let stand 15 minute 
Strain and add to the juice of the fruit 
which is sweetened to taste. Cut th 
pineapple in small pieces and add 
When the mixture is cool, add a large 
bottle of ginger ale-——Mrs. F. W., Md 
: Harvard Beets 

Cook 6 beets until tender and cut 
into slices or any fancy shape you lik« 
The sauce is made by cooking together 
34 cupful of sugar, 14 tablespoonful of 
cornstarch, and 14 cupful of mild vine- 
gar. Let boil for 5 minutes and the: 
pour it over the beets. Let the beets 
stand in a warm place at least half a: 
hour before serving. When itis ready to 
serve add 2 tablespoonfuls of butter. 
G. E. A., Iowa. 

Vegetable Salad 


1 pint of cooked string beans 

2 medium carrots (raw ones ground thru food chop- 
per or left-over cooked ones sliced) 

1 raw onion finely chopped 

14 teaspoonful of celery seed or celery salt (fresh 
celery may be used if available) 

Mix the above with your favorite 
salad dressing. Place in salad bowl or 
individual dishes, sprinkle top lightly 
with paprika, and serve cold. Diced 
apples, peas or shredded cabbage lend 
variety to the above. If apples are used 
a few nutmeats are delicious.—B. B. E., 
Wisconsin. 

Cherry Puffs 


Drain the juice from 1-quart jar of 
sweetened red cherries. Half fill but- 
tered muffin rings with this pitted fruit. 
On each of these place a round of the 
following dough: 


2 cupfuls of flour 

4 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 

1g teaspoonful of salt 


Mix and sift dry ingredients, and cut 
in the butter with a knife. Add the milk 
slowly, stirring with a knife to make a 
soft dough. Roll 14-inch thick and shape 
with a biscuit cutter. Bake in a hot 
oven for 20 minutes. Serve hot with 
hard sauce. 


2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
14 cupful of butter 
34 cupful of milk 


Hard Sauce 
16 cupful of butter 16 teaspoonful of lemon 
1 cupful of powdered extract 
sugar lege — 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Cream butter, then add sugar gradu- 
ally. Add well beaten egg and flavoring. 
Beat thoroly and chill.—M. 8., N. Dak. 


Send your favorite recipe which has 
not been published to Successful 


Recipe department. One dollar 
will be paid for each one printed. 
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Refrigeration... 





DR. WM. H. PETERS 
Health Commissioner, 
City of Cincinnati 
ria multiply rapidly in 
All milk must be cooled im- 


warn 


itely after milking and kept 
temperature low enough to 
he growth of bacteria.” 


Signed) Wm. H. Peters, M. D. 


0 
4 
WHAting 
BACTERIA IN MILK MULTIPLY 


ENORMOUSLY WHEN TEMPERA- 

TURE RISES ABOVE 50° 
en drops of finest milk ob- 
hle 3000 germs were counted. 
hours, at a temperature of 
hese germs had multiplied to 
). When the temperature was 
, the germs increased 
l 8 800. y 1t 60°, there were 
10 of them. At 68° nearly one- 

/ million. 

l rly operated the Crosley Icy- 
it will keep a constant low 
ture in the Icyball refrig- 


’ --0 
1to35 


, 
Saves Us $3.00 a Week 
ught a Crosley Icyball from you 
e first of June and am very well 
with it. 
1 the cream produced by seven 
> get $2.25 and more than we got 
e used the Icyball because with 
always get Grade One cream. 
we make one trip to the cream- 
tead of two as before. This makes 
saving of more than $3.00 a 
hich in one season will pay for 
Then we have ice for the table and 
1 whenever we want it. Believe 
like our Icyball.’ 
—Carl Moyer, Kansas. 


Better Than Ordinary 


Ice Box 


ed the Icyball last summer and 
t satisfactory in every way. It 
1 wonderful blessing for people 
» unable to get ice. We think it 
od better than an ordinary re- 
and is much cleaner.” 
—C. C. White, Colorado, 





Adaptable to a 
Many Uses 
Homes everywhere 
ps Farms Dairies 
ores Restaurants 
Roadside Stands 





Double Unit 
Dairy Model 
Soft Drink Cooler 
re or Office Water | 
Cooler 











I or : ] 
amps ! The Crosley Radio Corp 
stores Dept. 37, Cincinnati, Ohio 
” | Gentlemen: Please ser y inf 
. | mation about your Icyball Refrigerator, 
Special Models | withent any of ion On any part 
for Special Needs 
| 
| | 
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- that protects health! ih ) 
-that stops germ growth in food! By" Ake 
-that saves thousands of footsteps! 


Refrigeration—everyday necessity to household economy and family health—is possible now 
WITHOUT ELECTRICITY—at a cost so low that about 2c a day covers it everywhere 
Here is an amazing invention that does everything costly refrigeratin 
equal to that of a good ice-box. 

Foods spoil—germs multiply—health is e1 ees when proper protection is not available 
Now comes this wonderful improvement over spring houses, caves and wells. This new and 
desirable type of refrigeration saves not only food, he: es h and money but millions 
for it can be located conveniently by the housekeepers’ center of activities—the kitchen 

Natural ice if available is costly in money, energy ey time. Those who "ee vest it themsely 
spend much time and effort both in storing it in winter and in getting it out in the summer time 
Those who buy natural or artificial ice find it very expensive and in many localities difficult to get 
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The Crosley Icyball Refrigerator is operated by heating one end of the refrigerating unit. This 
can be done easily on a simple gas or oil stove. The time and attention needed in operating it is 
hardly more than lifting it from box to stove and back from stove to box, Operating expense is 
nothing other than the cost of fuel. The general average over the entire country seems to be 
about 2c per heating. Each heating of the Crosley Icyball Refrigerating unit is equivalent to 
replenishing the cabinet witha fresh cake of ice. 

The cabinet storage space is equivalent to that of the ordinary 75-Ib. icer type of ice-box. 

The Crosley Icy-ball Refrigerat 

is efficiently insulated, so that the 
coldness of the box remains prac- 
tically the same while the refrig 
erating unit is being heated 

It will keep fresh meat for days 
Milk won't sour when it thunders 
It does everything the highes 
priced electrical refrigerators do. 
The Crosley Icyball Refrigerating 
unit makes ice cubes. The steady 
cold it maintains keeps drinking 
water, milk and other beverages at 
a most palatable and healthful 
temperature. It keeps salads crisp 
It actually freezes those most de- 
lectable of desserts—ice cream, 
sherbets and ices. 

This remarkable invention has no 
moving parts. Nothing to get out 
of order. Nothing that 
should ever need any serv 
ice. The refrigerating ma 
terial is hermetically sealed 
inside the refrigerating 
unit and never needs re- 
plenishing. 

Over 22,000 were sold last 
year. Most of them in the 
United States. It is a de 
vice which has proven its 
value and its practicabil- 
ea ity. It is made by =e 
Crosley Radio Corpor: 
tion who are national fig 


Complete with Cabinet ures as manuf: acturers of 


FO.B FACTORIES radio receiving sets. It is 


olorade. Nhe sold by Crosley deal rs 
everywhere. If you can 
not locate a Crosley dealer send 
this coupon to the factory for fur 
ther information. 





Saves 54 Mile Trip Each 
Week 

“My Icyball is practically no trouble 
to operate and I believe it has paid for 
itself already. We live twenty-seven 
miles from Denver and before I had 
the Icyball I had to go to town four 
times a week for ice in the summer 
time in order to have fresh food. Now 
I make about one or two trips a week 
and we have no trouble in keeping 
anything with the Icyball.” 


—J. A. Bengston, ¢ 
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e-r@ Appliances Go 
i P Complete Gas Cooking. ’ 
¢c Heating. Lighting Service fs 
_for every Home 





HAVE you ever seen a more handsome, a more convenient 
looking range than this new, modern Kitchenkook? 


Finished in white and grey full porcelain enamel, it is 
indeed worthy of the finest kitchen, a Kitchenkook you 
will be proud to own and use—and it is so easy to keep 
clean. It is as handsome in performance as it is in looks. 
Besides the four cooking burners, it has a fine broiler and a 
roomy oven, which for even, controlled heat, so essential 
for fine baking, is unsurpassed. 


Kitchenkook is a real gas stove. It makes its own gas from 
gasoline, bringing to every home, no matter where it is 
located, the convenience, comfort and cleanliness of gas 
service. And now it has the new American Instant Lighter 
which replaces all former methods of lighting, and other 
features found on no other stove. Full information about 
the complete line of 16 models, name of nearest dealer and 
an interesting book, “Gas Service for Every Home” sent 
on request. Just use the coupon. 


American Gas Machine Company, Inc. 
NEW YORK,N.Y. ALBERT LEA, MINN. OAKLAND, CAL. 


JA MERICAN GAS MACHINE CO., Ine. § 
| Derr. E6 

Apert Lea, Minn. 
Send me “Gas Service for Every Home,” and full 
information as checked below. 


American Kitchenkooks 
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American Copper Coil Water Heaters 
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Mothers’ Vacation Camp 





| Continued from page 18 | 













other needed supplies. It hires the « 
and her assistants and takes car 
other bills. This amount has be: 
enough to make the camps practic: 
self-supporting. 

“The meals are good ones and 
planned by the finance secretary. |) 
quently the campers would go to ‘ 
cook and ask for her recipes so the |: 
two years we have had the recipes mim 
ographed and sent to the campers as 
souvenir after they reach home. — 

“Each woman brings her own dishes 


| and two tea towels. When the dinner 


whistle blows a camper takes her dishes 
and gets into line. Some of the camps 
are served cafeteria style while at other 
times all the food is placed on the tabl 
If possible, meals are enjoyed out under 
the trees. There is a requirement in con- 
nection with the meals which is—no one 
is to sit beside the same person twice. 
“Oh, yes! the dishwashing. Th. 


| dishes take only a few minutes sinc 


each individual washes her own. 

“The fun starts at 5:30 on the opening 
afternoon for mixer games begin then 
and before the first meal is served all the 
women have met the others and called 
them by name. That evening after more 
games are played and camp songs have 
been sung, vesper services are enjoyed 
out on one of the prettiest spots of the 
camp grounds. As the sun goes down 
all join in singing ‘Day Is Dying in the 
West.’ After bedtime stories have been 


| told by the recreation specialist all retire. 


“Setting-up exercises are enjoyed be- 


| fore breakfast by those who wish to 


take part. During the forenoons inspi- 


| rational talks are given by good speak- 


ers and there are round table discussions 
on child development led either by Mrs 
C. O. Bruce or Miss Margaret Cleland 
Child-training problems are some of th: 
most difficult ones which mothers have 
to deal with in their homes so they are 
glad to have this opportunity to talk 
with the campers and find out how other 
mothers have met similar situations. The 
afternoons are given over to resting, 
visiting, hiking, and to preparing for th 
county song contest and the stunt pro- 
gram. 

“At various times during the after- 
noon, groups may be seen planning, 
practicing, and arranging costumes. On: 
almost feels that a wizard has been in 

camp when the costumes appear during 
the evening. No group of girls or college 
students could surpass these mothers in 
the originality and resourcefulness used 
in the stunts. 


HE stunt may be a style show re- 

viewing the past and reaching into 
future, or it may be a dogshow, ora the 
circus or—well, one needs to be there 
and to know the women to realize what 
these stunts may mean to women wh 
have not forgotten themselves in play 


| like this for years. Age is not a limiting 


factor, for frequently the grandmothers 
are among the most clever. 

“Each evening is different because th 
first evening we have games and the ves- 
per services; the second evening we hav‘ 
slides which show Nebraska’s new capi- 
tol; while the song contest and the stunts 
come the last night.’ 

“Just which part of the camp life 1s 
enjoyed most?” 
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“That would be a difficult question to 
answer, for I hardly know. The time 
right after breakfast is an interesting | 
period. If the women were at home they 
would probably rise immediately from | 
the table and begin working but in | 
camp, life is different for here we do not 
need to hurry. The first morning each 
woman tells where she went to school as 
a girl. We never tell what we did after 
we left the eighth grade lest some one 
should feel that others have had greater | 
advantages educationally than she, for 
in camp all are on a par. Surprises have 
taken place for in some cases people 
have found they were girlhood acquaint- 
ances. We also make a game out of re- 
membering names for as each woman 
rises to talk, the others say her name. 

“Speaking of names makes me think | 
of another interesting thing we do which 
seems to work well. When a woman 
registers, a slip of paper about 4 x 8 
inches is pinned on her chest. On this 
paper is written in large script the wom- | 
an’s own name, as Janet Smith, not Mrs. 
C. R.. Smith. The women seem to ap- 
preciate having others call them by their 
first names. The second day those 
names are pinned on the back and the | 
third day no names are to be in evidence. | 

“We were talking about what we did 
after breakfast and I have drifted away 
from that so let us go back to the second 
morning. I wish you could share this 
good time with us. Each woman rises 
and gives some poetry or Bible verse 
which has helped her to be a better wom- 
an. I well remember the morning that 
87 women gave such quotations. I had | 
planned to have only about one-half of 
them give their verses at that time, but 
it was so interesting we continued until 
we had heard from each one around the 
table. The third morning we tell the 
name of magazines enjoyed in our homes 
and the title of some book that has been 
helpful to us. 

“We do not allow any children in the 
camp until Friday, which is visitors’ day. 
We are always glad to have men, women 
and children come then. We have the 
best speakers we can secure fer the day. 

“There are wonderful advantages in 
the camps. In many cases the women 
have made a big effort to be able to at- 
tend the camp but the rest and change 
is worth it all. The busier a woman is at 
home the more she may need to get | 
away from her work for a time. One | 
man said the camp had been worth | 
much more than it cost because his wife | 
was easier to live with afterward. Among 
the many advantages of the camp be- 
sides the rest and the rejuvenation are 
the possibilities for forming new friend- 
ships, renewing old acquaintances and 
for broadening one’s outlook upon life. 
It also helps to develop leadership.”’ 








NEW RECIPE BOOKLET 


RE you interested in entirely 
original and new recipes? We 
have them for you; different than 
any you have used before. Since 
these came from our canned meat | 








recipe contest they are all recipes 
which are adapted to farm menus. 
Send 10 cents for the Favorite Rec- | 
ipes from the Canned Meat Contest 
booklet and add variety to the sum- | 
mer menus. Address Successful || 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. | 
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Most of the foods we 
eat are lacking in this 
precious health element 






















































A rich supply of precious Vitamin C has been 


found by scientists in familiar Japan green tea 


Scientists have found a simple 
cause of several common maladies 
—and a safeguard 


Thousands may be missing the jo,s of 
perfect health for lack of this one thing. 
Scientists have recently found a simple 
cause of several common ailments—and 
a simplesafeguard. 

One precious element is entirely absent 
from most foods we eat. And it is this 
very element which has now been dis- 
covered in familiar Japan green tea. 

“Important to us,”’ writes one eminent 
authority, “are the results of a diet poor 
in Vitamin C. The symptoms are a 
sallow, muddy complexion, loss of energy, 
fleeting pains in the joints and limbs, 
usually mistaken for rheumatism. It now 
appears that this condition is rather com- 
mon among grown people.” 


Every day ailments 


ae 


Loss of energy, nervousness, poor appe- 
tite, sleeplessness, come frequently to 
those whose vitality is low—who are 
“run down,” and easily tired out. 

There are many whose mirror shows a 
sallow, muddy skin. Many who are 
troubled with pains that seem like 
rheumatism. 

There is no sovereign remedy. But 
today there is a simple safeguard. In 
fragrant, pleasant Japan green tea there 
is a protection against these ailments. 

Only a few of our foods, aside from 
Japan green tea—a small group of fruits 
and vegetables—contain Vitamin C. The 
familiar Japan green.tea we buy at gro- 
cery stores is rich in it. 


weeks you will probably feel more 
healthy —more alive, more vigorous. But 
be sure you drink Japan green tea. 


Japan green tea has been for years one 
of our two most popular kinds of tea. It 
comes in several grades—in packages 
under brands or in bulk. Your grocer has 
Japan green tea or can get it. 


FREE VALUABLE LEAFLET giving 

full facts on health value of 
Japan green tea with a colored souvenir 
booklet on tea mailed direct to you from 
Japan. Mail coupon to American-Jap- 
anese Tea Committee, 770 Wrigley Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


Try this easy plan 


If you are easily tired—feel “run down”’; 
if your skin is sallow or muddy; if you 
suffer from so-called rheumatic pains: 





Drink tempting, flavor-laden Japan green Name orev eeeeeeeweeeneeneeeee ene eee eee : 
tea three times a day. Profit by its rich : 
supply of Vitamin C. In two or three AE eer Soe ee | 
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By turning on cold 
with the current the 
housewife has the va- 
garies of the weather 
under her thumb 























Proper placing of 
food in the ice-box is 
the secret of refriger- 
ator housekeeping 
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E DECIDED to buy an elec- 

tric refrigerator after the usual 

sessions of the family ways and 
means committee that precede the buy- 
ing of any big piece of equipment. 

We tried to do it intelligently, study- 
ing point by point the things to con- 
sider before we bought. First came the 
manufacturer. His firm must be one 
with an established reputation. Since 
we have to take his word for the ma- 
terial and workmanship that go into 
the refrigerator, that word must be good. 








Cooling With Kilowatts 


By VERA B. MEACHAM 


Next we considered the local 
dealer. He sells the refrigerator 
and he is going to be responsible 
for keeping it going. We were not 
anticipating trouble, but we knew 
that any piece of machinery needs 
occasional attention, and we had 
to be sure that we were dealing 
with a firm that would give it that 
attention promptly and willingly. 
The dealer’s importance is second 
only to the manufacturer’s in this 
transaction if we are to be sure we 
are going to get that for which we 
pay and be satisfied with it. 

By the time we were ready to 
begin shopping we had decided 
on a box with a capacity of 7 
cubic feet, for our family of three. 
We felt that a smaller box would 
prevent our buying and cooking 
ahead as much as we would like. 
We knew, too, that it was prob- 
ably going to cost us around 40 
kilowatt hours a month to keep 
our refrigerator cold. 

We knew also for what we were 
going to look in the cabinet itself. We 
knew that the lining must be porcelain 
or enamel and all-in one piece so there 
would be no cracks or crevices where 
dirt might lodge—and it could be wiped 
out like a dish. We knew that the hard- 
ware must be heavy and substantial to 
keep the doors tightly shut. Loose 
latches let heat leak in around the door. 

And most important of all, we knew 
there must be adequate insulation to 
keep heat from passing thru the walls of 
the box. Without it our motor would be 





whirring along trying to “cool all out- 
doors’’ instead of the few cubic feet of 
air shut up inside. 

We finally decided on a refrigerator. 
When it was plugged into a convenience 
outlet in my kitchen, I thought the re- 
frigeration, problems of one family were 
solved from then on. 

But all my planning had somehow 
overlooked the subject of refrigerator 
housekeeping. It is not, I discovered, 
a matter that can be successfully ig- 
nored, for there is a definite technique 
to turning on cold with current. 


BEGAN by treating my new refrig- 

erator just as I had my ice-box, pil- 
ing the food in any place, sometimes 
even thrusting in a package of meat in 
its brown paper wrapper. Before long 
I began to notice a slight unpleasant 
odor when I opened the box. I poked 
around for offending scraps of food; then 
I tried opening the doors and letting in 
the sunshine. But the odor returned. 

The next time I was in town I went 
in to see a good friend of mine, Ruth 
Drake, who is the home service director 
for our public utility. She offered to 
come out and hunt up the trouble. 

When I threw open the doors of my 
refrigerator, she stood and looked in 
without a word. 

“You get it, don’t you?” I asked. 
“Just a faint odor, but it taints the 
butter, and Dorothy insists she tastes it 
in the milk.” 

“Yes,” she answered shortly, “she 
would.”’ 

{ Please turn to page 38 } 
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New! A First-Quality ‘Lire 
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You get FREE mounting service when you buy 
your tires from the local Goodrich dealer 


A Common Mistake 


An unfortunate similarity of 
trade names is causing some 
confusion among tire buyers 
today. Motorists seeking gen- 
uine Goodrich Tires are often 
led to accept another brand 
through misunderstanding of 
trade names. . . . So be care- 
ful—ask for Good-RICH— 
look for this name before 
you buy. 

The By F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., Est. 1870, Akron, O. 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber 
Company, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. In Canada: Canadian 


Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


oie 


Goodrich Cavalier @ 











The Cavalier is made in two sizes for trucks. 
Ask your Goodrich dealer for further details, 


made like Silvertowns 


yet sold at low prices 


Just compare this tire. .. that’s 
all we ask! You be the judge 


of its quality and value 


F course you want to save 

money! And naturally you 
want the tire that causes the least 
drain on your pocketbook . . . 

But while you’re saving money ... 
why not get more for it, too? You 
can ... for here’s a first-line, first- 
quality tire at no more than you’ve 
been paying for average quality! 

Just take a look at the Cavalier 
for a moment . . . Put it side by side 
with any tire of similar price and 
you'll see for yourself it’s bigger. 
Capable of more service .. . 

Compare the cross section with 
any other ... and you'll see that the 
tread is thicker. Common sense tells 
you that means longer wear. 

And if you could go through the 
factories, you'd find that the Cavalier 
is made of the finest rubber. You'd 
see that it is built up with extreme 
care. Made just like the famous 
Silvertowns. 

And finally . . . it’s cured by the 
famous Goodrich water-cure process! 

And when you add all these things 
up, they mean just this: 

The Cavalier will most 
tires even though it’s sold at sensa- 


outwear 


tionally low prices. 

So play fair with yourself! 

Get the most for your money... 

Before you buy . .. see the Cavalier! 
Compare it . . . in size, in bulk, in the 
way it’s made! You might as well 
get all your money’s worth while 
you're buying... 

Cavaliers are made in sizes for all 
cars and in two sizes for light trucks. 
See them at the Goodrich dealers ... 
right now! 


































ONE STOVE 
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Florence Oil Range and Automatic Water Heater 


with 4 BLESSINGS 


RST, the Florence is a quick stove; 
quick to start and quick to cook be- 


» cause it gives intense heat. 


Second, it is most economical. Not only 
is kerosene (coal oil) one of the cheapest 


of all fuels, but the wick-less Florence 
burns just the vapor from kerosene, 

Third, the Florence stove is a modern 
labor saving device. It is easy to light and 
no work to care for, 


Fourth, a Florence means a cool kitchen 
in summer. The wick-less Florence burner 
is short and the flame is focused right on 


the bottom of the cooking vessel. The 
heat goes into the cooking instead of into 
the kitchen. 


So popular is the Florence Oven that 


thousands of people buy them separately 


to use on gas stoves. The “baker’s arch” 
and patented heat-distributor prevent food 
from burning on the bottom. 

To complete your modern Florence 
kitchen you should have a Florence Auto- 
matic Water Heater. It gives you the joy 
of constant hot water, for it operates under 
thermostatic control, with a pilot light. 
The cost for kerosene is but a few cents 
a day. 

Florence products, staunchly built and 
beautifully finished in different tones of 
enamel, are sold by leading hardware, 
furniture and department stores. 

Send us your name so we can mail you 
a copy of our new booklet, “Shorter 
Kitchen Hours.” It contains many practical 
household hints and some capital recipes. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Department 133, Park Square Building, Boston, Massachusetts 


Branches and Warehouses in principal cities and dealers everywhere 


FLOREN CE 
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HEIDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
217 W. 3rd Street lowa 





and COR toes — NS. 
in 1 minute by these thin, 
soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores, 35¢ 


Dr Scholls 
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Iceless Refrigerator 


Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate—lasts a life- 
time. Lowers into well, basement or 
special excavation. Easily and quickly 
Costs less than a season's ice 
se bill. Every home needs it. Two types— 
windlass and evaporation. Write 
for free folder. Agents Wanted. 
¥ EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 











$617 N. 7th St., Washington, lowa 











P A T FE N TS Send Model or drawing for 
Preliminary Bromiastion 
Highest ref- 

erences. Best results. camel 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, ma NINTH ST ST . WASHINGTON, D. C, 





HOLLAND PRINTS 


Wonderful new way of Maing: kodak 
pictures. Row a photograp m rec- 
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“Can you imagine what is wrong?” I 


| asked. 


“I certainly can,’’ was her prompt re- 
ply. “It’s all wrong from top to bottom. 
Didn’t you get a folder telling you how 


| to store the food in your refrigerator? . 


me I don’t remember seeing it,” I 
sai 
“No, I suppose not. 
never looked at it,’”’ 
wearily. 
I felt guilty. 
“You really have to know some- 


You probably 
Miss Drake said 


| thing about an electric refrigerator to 


use It right. The air is cooled when it 
strikes the chilling chamber here in the 
corner. The air coming from it is going 
to be very cold; as it gets farther away, 
and as it passes over food it grows warm- 
er all the time. The difference in tem- 
perature—from 40 to 10 degrees in some 


| boxes—insures a constant circulation. 
| If you once realize the significance of 
| this, you will see that you can’t put 





}| the eir paths open. 
| shelves prevents free circulation. 





| would get 


food in helter-skelter and get all the 
refrigeration you should have. Let’s 
take things out and begin over.”’ 

I took the food out hurriedly. 

“One of the first steps in good refrig- 
erator housekeeping is covering food,” 
Ruth went on. “Putting it in the right 
place is another. If you do that you 
won’t have any odors. You can see that 
covers keep food from putting its odor 
into circulation. They keep it from eon- 
tributing to the moisture in the air, and 
drying out, too. 


WE HAD been putting food into 
other dishes as she spoke. 

“The milk, that cereal, the soup stock, 
and custard must go in here in the cold- 
est place right where the fresh air comes 
from the cooling unit,’’ she ordered, 
working deftly. “They are the most 
delicate foods. They need low tempera- 
tures, and they ‘heed air that is free 
from odors. We’d put the butter here, 
too, except for the fact that it gets too 
hard to use easily. 

“In the next coldest place, we’ll put 
this plate of raw meat. Raw meat we 
do leave uncovered. Next come the 
butter and eggs, left-over foods, and in 
the warmest area, these oranges and 
any fruit or vegetables you might have 
that would shrivel and that have a pro- 
nounced odor. Since the air current 
passes over them on the last lap of its 
journey, the odors it picks up are carried 
quickly to the surface of the cooling 
chamber where they are stopped with 
the moisture, and have no chance to 
pass over any other food.” 

Because cooling depends on the circu- 
lation of the air, it is important to keep 
Overcrowding the 


“T found one woman who, in an excess 
of neatness, had covered all those wire 
shelves with heavy paper,” said Ruth 
as she gave a last touch to the arrange- 
ment of the box. “If I were you, I 
some refrigerator dishes, 


| glass or enamel, that fit snugly one on 
| top of the other. You can store a lot in 


little space with them. Whatever you 


| do, stop putting your eggs away in 4 
| shoe box and leaving food in paper. 
| Don’t you know that paper insulates it 


ord. Sample Holland print from | 
your negative for 10c. 
FRANK SCOBIE, 42-H, SLEEPY EVE, Mim. | 





| from the cold in the box?”’ 

Now that I have it in hand, I find that 
| keeping the refrigerator clean is a very 
simple matter. If I spill anything, I wipe 
it up right then. And every week or 
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ten days I take everything out and wash 
the inside of the box with lukewarm 
water and a little borax or soda. Then 
| wipe it dry and get things back before 
the chill is really off them. 

Every few weeks the frost must be 
melted off the cooling unit. When the 
time first came around, I just did not 
want to doit. It seemed very wasteful. 
That layer of frost looked so business- 
like and efficient. Even tho I could 
hardly pull the ice trays out, I rebelled 
at losing all that lovely cold. 

It took my husband quite some time 
to convince me that the frost was a 
laver of insulation around the cooling 
unit, slowing up the absorption of heat. 
But, of course, when I realized that all 
] was doing was giving the motor a hard- 
er job to keep the temperature of the 
box down, I thought of the budget and 
gave up the testimony of my skin eyes 
for the more reliable report of the meter. 

Now when the unit becomes heavily 
coated with frost, I turn off the switch, 
take out the ice trays, and let the frost 
melt off. I do this in the evening, and it 
melts off so I can take care of the box 
next morning. 

The ice trays have to come out be- 
cause the melting frost above them con- 
tains the odors of many vanished meals, 


and if it were to get into the ice cubes, | 


they would not taste good. 


eae’ | 
Of course, the main job of the me- 


chanical refrigerator is to provide a safe 
storage space for perishable food, but I 
prize, too, the ice cubes for cooling 
summer drinks, ice made from water I 
choose myself. 


From My Kitchen Window 


A*™ )T of daisies sits on my kitchen 
window-sill. It has more than a 
decorative purpose. One morning while 
doing my cooking, my eyes chanced on 
that spot of flower garden that I see 
from my kitchen window where mignon- 
ette and daisies bloom. I recalled that 
grandmother once said flies detest these 
two flowers. That evening I potted 
two giant mignonettes and three bunches 
of daisies. I distributed the flowers in 
different rooms in the house. The flies 
simply shun us now. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
SERVICES 


No. S.E. 1, Entertainment Leaf- 
let (2 cents). 

No. S.E. 2, Community Club 
Stunts (6 cents). 

No. S.E. 3, Colonial Playlet (4 
cents). 

No. S.E. 4, That May Bee (2 
cents). 

No. S.F. 1, Canned Meat Before 
and After (2 cents). 

No. S.F. 3, Meat Recipes for 
Large Crowds (2 cents). 

No. S.F. 4, Campfire Menus (4 
cents). 

No. S.F. 5, Time-Tables for Can- 
ning Fruits and Vegetables (2 cents). 

Canned Meat Recipes (10 cents). 

Quilting Booklets (10 cents). 

Lone gle Quilt pattern (10 
cents). 

Cuddle Toys (2 cents each). 

The Poultry Flock (10 cents). 

All inquiries relating to any of 
our features such as home furnish- 
ing, foods, health, kitchen equip- 
ment, or poultry raising, will receive 
prompt attention. . 
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Kiddies are wild about it- 
the new cereal that pops and 


Crackle 


You never have to coax the children to eat when you 
serve Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. Kiddies love the taste 
of this new cereal. And they are simply fascinated with 
the way it crackles and pops when you pour on the 
milk or cream. 

Golden-crisp rice bubbles! That’s Rice Krispies. 
Packed with the nourishing elements of toasted rice. 

Order a package for breakfast. Try your Rice Kris- 
pies with fruits and honey added. Great for lunch. 
And of course it’s an ideal dish for the children’s sup- 
per. Easy to digest—and see how the milk disappears! 

Sprinkle Rice Krispies into soups. Make crisp maca- 
roons, candies. Butter and serve like pop corn. 

Order from your grocer. Eat some plain—right out 
of the red-and-green car- 
ton. That’s how good 
Rice Krispies are! Made 
by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. 
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A Record Corn Club 


HE Plainview 4-H boys’ 

corn club, which is centered 
in a Danish community, South 
Dakota, holds a very unique rec- 
ord. For three consecutive years 
it has furnished a corn champion 
at the annual state crop show. 
This year one of its members broke 
a record for all clubs when he en- 
tered a corn exhibit in the open class 
at the state corn show and won the 
grand championship prize of the en- 
tire show, having as competitors some 
of the state’s greatest corn men. Ker- 
mit Thompson, 17-year-old high school 
student, is the lad who is setting new 
records for 4-H clubs, having won the 
grand championship prize of the 1929 
state crop show. It was he who won the 
first grand championship prize in the 
4-H club class at the 1927 show and re- 
ceived the gold watch donated by the 
Beresford Commercial Club. This year 
he has won also the 4-H club boy’s corn 
judging contest-at the Elk Point winter 
crop show. 

The second winner of the boy’s state 
championship was Russel Larson, 14- 

ear-old freshman in the Elk Point 
igh school 

Jens Krogh, 13 years old, who won 
the watch donated by the Pierre Com- 
mercial Club this year, is a plucky little 
lad who has proved the truth of the old 
motto, “If at first you don’t succeed, 
try, try again,”’ for altho he had entered 
corn exhibits at state shows for the past 
three years, this was the first time he 
won an award. This shows the value 
of his determined efforts. 

John P. Thompson, leader of the 
Plainview club, and father of Kermit, is 
one of the best known corn men in the 
state, having won many prizes at state 
and international shows. But for a 
number of years he has not competed 
at the crop shows, as he is devoting 











































































Leonard Klein, and his prize calf, Countess 


special effort to producing a superior 
seed crop and to tr aining club boys. 
There are 11 boys in this corn elub. 
All are farm raised, but not all their 
fathers are corn men. Each boy raises 
and cares for an acre of corn. Two years 
ago five of these boys earried on experi- 
mental plots, testing out chemical treat- 














John P. Thompson, 
Krogh, Russell Larson, Kermit Thompson 


leader, and Jens 


ment of seed corn. Several other boys 
in the club show promise of making 
future corn champions, but having won 
the boys’ state championship for three 
consecutive years, the club has decided 
to drop from competition in the +H 
club class at future state shows.—B. P. 


Leonard’s Prize Calf 


EONARD KLEIN, 14-year-old farm 
boy of Buffalo county, Nebraska, is 

the proud owner of 
a 2-year-old Hol- 
stein cow that has 
to her credit five 
blue ribbons and a 
financial statement 


growth which Countess was 
making, he advised Leonard to 

“keep up the good work and 

win the blue ribbon at the com- 

munity exhibit.’’ Greatly en- 
couraged, Leonard kept it up. 

The big day came at last and 
the truck backed up to the shed 
to load Countess. Leonard’s moth- 
er came out and, patting Countess 
on the head, said jokingly, “Are you 

going to take first place, Countess?” 
At that moment the calf dropped 
her head, and Leonard declared 
that she nodded “Yes.” 

Countess won her first blue ribbon 
at this community exhibit. So Leonard 

was encouraged to take her to the 

county fair. Again she carried off the 
blue ribbon. Then the county agent 
advised taking Countess to the state 
fair. And much to Leonard’s surprise 
and elation Countess won a state first. 
This was the end of Leonard’s first club 
year. 

Countess freshened March 27, 1928. 
As her calf was a male, it became Leon- 
ard’s property. Theclub year of 1928 
Countess won two more ribbons: one 
for the second year 
club calves at the 
community exhib- 
it, and another at 
the state fair. 

Countess proved 
to be a very good 
milk cow. Up to 
February, 1929, 
she added 1,000 

ounds to the 

rst-year milk rec- 









showing a profit of 
$211.10. And this 
for two years of 
club work. 

When the town 
of Ravenna organ- 
ized its perpetual calf club, Leonard was 
one of the 17 lucky boys to be allotted a 
calf. These calves were shipped in from 
Wisconsin at a cost of $60 per calf. They 
were given to the boys with the under- 
standing that the first female offspring 
be returned to the club. 

Leonard drew a nice big calf whose 
pedigree stated that her name was 
Countess. Countess had caught cold on 
the train and Leonard had to begin by 
taking extra good care of her. 

The first advice given to these club 
boys was: Make your calf grow a great 
big barrel, for the bigger the body the 
more she will eat and the more she can 
eat the more milk she will give later on. 

Countess had an enormous appetite, 
and Leonard saw to it that her manger 
was never empty and that her grain 
ration came regularly. And he carried 
warm water from the kitchen to her. 
She soon grew to be such a pet that 
Leonard didn’t mind the extra chores 
which caring for her meant. 

When the courty agent saw the rapid 








Blue bar homing pigeon, 


ord of her dam. 
This year, 1929, 
Leonard will com- 
plete the third 
year of calf club 
work--B. G., Nebr. 


a grand champion 


A Pigeon Venture 


ERE is how Edwyn Rowland made 

pigeons pay for his college educa- 
tion. In 1913 when Edwyn was at the 
age of wanting to earn some extra 
money and couldn’t find jobs to do, his 
father agreed to help him get started 
in raising pigeons. Now here is where 
Dad’s counsel and advice steered the 
pigeon project to a successful business 
venture. 

The Rowlands decided to raise breed- 
ing stock. The question next arose, 
what breed? Their answer is best given 
by quoting from a little booklet pre- 
ps ared by the Rowlands: 

“Pigeons are divided into two general 
classes, fancy and utility. 

“Fancy, called such by the lover of 
the peculiarities in pigeons, chiefly the 
toy varieties, and bred as a pleasurable 
pastime, in an endeavor to produce 4 
creditable specimen for the showroom. 

[ Please turn to page 42] 
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Be as careful in choosing 


TRACTOR OIL 





as you were 


in choosing a tractor... 


WHETHER that tractor of yours lays down on the 
job — or lays into it — depends a great deal on the 
kind of oil you give it. 

Give it an oil that won’t wilt when you’re yanking 
a plow through hour after hour of rough, tough 
going .. . an oil that will stand up and fight heat 
to a standstill... an oil that smooths the way for 
every working part, that leaves no carbon, that 
cuts down wear... yes, give it the finest oil that 
money can buy — give it Quaker State Specialized 
Tractor Oil! 

This is a different kind of tractor oil from start 
to finish. 

In the first place, all Quaker State Specialized 
Tractor Oils are made exclusively from 100% pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude—which has two or 
three times the value of crudes from which most 
tractor oils are made! 

In the second place, Quaker State Tractor Oils 


QUAKER STATE SPECIALIZED 
TRACTOR OILS 


Refined from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO. 
Oil City, Pa. 


are made for tractors—specialized for the job! And 
specialized for it by Quaker State engineers who 
know what is needed to keep a tractor running 
sweetly! As a result . . . Quaker State Specialized 
Tractor Oils are the very finest oils that you can 
put into a tractor! 


Your Quaker State dealer will tell you just what 
grade of Quaker State is best for your tractor. Ask 
him! Buy a drum of Quaker State now — and give 
your tractor a chance to show you what a wise buy 


you made! 
2 we - e . 


For your automobile, RemEmMBER—from 
every gallon of Quaker State Motor Oil, super-refin- 
ing removes the quart of non-lubricating material 
found in ordinary motor oils. And in its place you 
get a quart of the finest lubricant— an extra quart 
in every gallon! 
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Twelve Points of 
BOSS OVEN Superiority 


1-Full tin lined; 2 
reinforced, rigid 







































































front; 3-coil| wire : 
handles; 4-guaran- 

doub wei Boss OVENS and OIL-AIR STOVES have popularized 
Toes S our with good, old fashioned, home baking in hundreds of thousands 
asbestos lining; 7- of American households. The BOSS is the original glass 
ey lity door oven. Made of “‘Mecca Lustre” polished, blue steeland | 
with cmooth, insulated throughout with asbestos lining. Twenty styles. 
ail body parts Guaranteed to Bake Satisfactorily on 

te Mle eh Any Good Oil, Gas or Gasoline Stove 

fester, 10 erong BOSSOIL-AIR STOVES are “Made to save oil”. Beautifully 
pod opopests b—- finished in colors. Equipped with casters. Many other exclusive 
tion; I1-extra oven advantages. Sold by department, furniture and hardware 

ge oD na gg stores. Booklet and name of nearest dealer sent upon request. 


Use the BOSS The HUENEFELD CO.--56 Yearsof Service--Cincinnati, O. 


ig op fe) SS 
OVENS andOL-AIR STOVES 


‘The 
WHeD ED EEE opener” 
, 6 rooms, 






















bath— 


you: on 
Get priceless facts about the lovely home you plan to % 
build. Profit by our 64 years of specialized experience. e 
A 
JE 


Choose from modern American, Colonial, English or 


Spanish prize homes; 4 to 9 rooms. Bungalows and two- 
story homes. 


Plan-Cut farm homes have Plan-Cut gives you a superior | N FORMATI ON 


finest appointments, including house, a safe investment. 
beautiful oak floors throughout, Own a home of highest 
linenclosets, medicinecases, phone quality material, furnished you 
nooks, clothes chutes, built-in fea- according toour own exacting spe- 
tures,andcolorful, roomy kitchens, VY t free rel 
wash rooms, etc., especially for the cifications. ou get free archi- 
A re . tecture, easy-to-follow plans and 
farm. Enjoy yeararoundcomfort. instructions. No extras. You 
J. ‘ ine ati , uz 
Warm quilt insulation saves % know cost in advance. Build it 


fuel cost. ourself. _Owner-builders hav gp PRE 
Extraordinary savings: Plane YOUTS€2: gates y sities b alee aad itl 
Cut permanent homes sell at our saved $2000 and up! & j 
wholesale, mills-to-you prices. Poultry HouseNo.459.Planned ae 
Material comes machine-sawed, for sun- J nes 


specially notched and ready for shine, 
exact fitting on the job. Cuts warmth, 
labor 30% and lumber waste ventila- 
18%. Actually eliminates 2940 tion. Easy 
— -saw cuts. Guaranteed 20 to build. 







Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
| 1358 Gordon St., Davenport, Ia. 
i Please send me Free Plan Book. 
I am interested in: () Homes 














“G VV Ti | 0 Farm Buildings (] Remodeling ' 

ordon-Vantline ORCL Se ; 

World's Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 r ] 
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“Utility, classed so because of their 
large size and superior breeding quali- 
ties, producing marketable squab in suf- 
ficient numbers to make their keeping 
profitable and enjoyable vocation. 

“Bridging the gap and overlappi: 
both these qualities that make pige 
breeding so fascinating, we find a dual- 
purpose bird embodied in the ‘Swiss 
Mondaine’.”’ 

The finest lily has nothing on t 
female White Swiss Mondaine for beau- 
ty and charm. The breed is hardy, wit! 
standing extremes of heat and col 
weather. Their squabs will weigh 3 to 
314 pounds to the pair when a month 
old. 

Edwyn paid $20 for his first pair of 
registered Swiss Mondaines. He, with 
his father’s help, built a shed or pigeon 
loft 7 x 8 and about 6 feet from the 
floor to the eaves. Two essentials abso- 
lutely necessary for a good loft are good 
ventilation and rat-proof. 

“Rats,’’ young Rowland said, and he 
speaks from fourteen years of experi- 
ence, “are the pigeons’ worst enemy. 
Our loft has a double floor. It sets about 
14 inches above the ground.” The flying 
pen is 6 feet square made of poultry wire. 
A small mesh for this is preferable. The 
entire initial cost in 1913 was around 
$65. This is what keeps most boys from 
starting. But what about the results? 


Re 7 


TH problem of finding buyers for the 
surplus stock soon appeared. To gain 
contacts with prospective buyers, Ed- 
wyn and his father began exhibiting 
their Mondaines at all the larger shows 
and fairs. They ran small ads in nation- 
ally known poultry and farm journals. 
They learned the quality and breediness 
of their pigeons when placed by compe- 
tent judges in strong competition at the 
big shows. 

Until Edwyn began college about four 
years ago, he and his father had netted 
more than $4,000 from their original 


| investment. They sold $1,400 worth of 


breeders in one year. The highest price 


| received for one pair was $200. The 
| bulk of all their sales has ranged from 


$10 to $30 per pair. White Swiss Mon- 


| daines from Edwyn’s loft have been sold 


to nearly every state in the Union. 

Prominent business and professional 
men as well as boys have been buyers. 
Perhaps the order which thrilled Edwyn 
most was that from James Baird, presi- 
dent of the George Fuller Construction 
Company. Mr. Baird engineered the 
tunnel under the Hudson River. 

A summary of the essentials of this 
pigeon venture, and it is still continuing, 
excepting a young sister has replaced 
Edwyn in the original firm, follows: 
Prepare satisfactory (especially rat- 
proof) loft and flying yard; secure one 
good pair of breeders for the foundation; 
improve your knowledge of quality and 
type by exhibiting at the larger fairs 
and shows; advertise in poultry and 
other journals; and, last but most im- 
portant, sell only birds good enough for 
your own loft, eat the poor type and 


xe 





based on your honesty in filling orders. 

Of course, good management and care 
are taken for granted. Edwyn’s loft 
averaged from 6 to 15 pairs at all times. 
The time required for managing this 
enterprise was about five minutes a day 
excepting Saturdays. He spent at least 
two hours every Saturday on this work, 
which in reality was play.—John Quist. 
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Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


| Continued from page 20 | 


een terrible to behold. ' There are wild 
lephants, rhinoceroses, buffalos, croco- 
liles, bear and other animals, as well as 
poisonous serpents on the island. 

Sandakan is on the northern coast of 
Borneo. It is a very interesting town 
nestled on the side of hills some of which 
are very steep. There are somé wealthy 
people living high upon the mountain 
sides. This is in the small part of the 
island that is administered by the Eng- 
lish; and, of course, there are sports 
grounds. 

I visited some sort of a heathen tem- 
ple, unlike any that I ever visited before. 
There was a school connected with it. 
Some things in it were very costly but 
like all heathen temples it was dirty and 
filthy. The Sandakan hotel is a large, 
roomy place but not noted for cleanli- 
ness. On the reading table in the hotel 
were some English papers. 

It was in 1839 that an Englishman by 
the name of Brooke landed on the island 
of Borneo not very far from where San- 
dakan is now. He found the native 
tribes warring with each other. He 
made friends with some of the tribes 
but tried to remain neutral in their 
fights with each other. In the course of 
time he succeeded in getting the war- 
ring tribes to cease their fighting. 

Brooke did some fine things for the 
people. He introduced English mission- 
aries but at the same time tolerated the 


Mohammedan religion. For a genera- , 


tion Rajah Brooke ruled these people 
in a way that seemed to be satisfactory 
to them. It was thru him that Great 


Britain got a foothold in this island. The | 


territory he ruled was brought under the 
rule of the British in 1888. 

The Dutch have the largest part of 
Borneo. The diamond cutting industry 
in some of the cities of Holland is im- 
mense and they get many of their dia- 
monds in the rough from Borneo. The 
Dutch rule their colonies thru the native 
chiefs. They make them believe they 
are everything, but the Dutch officials 
establish the trade routes and cénters 
and collect the revneue. There is no 
doubt, however, that their oversight is 
a blessing to the natives. 

This thing we call civilization is a 
complicated affair. It brings to the 
front great problems among the natives. 
It also brings the vices that they would 
perhaps never know in their wild state. 
But with all its problems, complications 
and evils, the good is in the ascendancy. 
Were it not for the coming of the white 
man practically none of the resources of 
the country would be developed and the 
warring tribes would still be killing and 
eating each other in these islands today. 

The native women of the wilds of 
Borneo are great dressers in their way. 
they file their teeth so that they are 
sharp, chew the betel nut so as to black- 
en them, make great holes or lobes in 
their ears, wear a sort of a corset laced 
up very tight, with a sort of a skirt 
elow, and string rings of brass or lead 
on various parts of their bodies. 





{merican Rock Gardens, by Hamblin. 
is is a book of 122 pages that tells 


to establish and maintain a rock 
| 


garden. Many lists of suitable plants 
neluded. Price $1.25. Orange Judd 
pany. | 
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for your trucks 











Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 


TRADE MARK REO. US PAT. OFF. 









HE Fisk Tires shown in this photograph 
have travelled thousands of miles, over 
blistering summer pavements, frozen winter 
roads.concrete,cobblestones,macadamand dirt. 

Yet the thick, tough knobs of their sturdy 
treads show practically no wear...their long 
life has hardly begun. 

Fisk’s All-Cord construction makes such en- 
durance possible. The All-Cord method pre- 
vents friction inside the tire—gives Fisk Trans- 
portation Cords the stamina needed for hard 
farm service. 

The right Fisk All-Cord for your truck or 
car is waiting for you at your local Fisk 
Dealer. Try Fisks if you want dependable, 
economical service...if you want excess mileage 
under all conditions. 
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Magic Pathways 


AVE all of you read the little 
poem which says, “Being a girl 


is a great adventure, something 
like being an explorer; something like 
being a king?”’ 

Do you not think being a girl is just 
that? Ido! And best of all, if you are a 
member of some girls’ group, you can 
all ‘“‘explore’’ together. 

Camping, hikes, parties, folk dancing, 
first aid, nature lore, and camp craft 
are just a few of the magic pathways 
you will want to travel. 

In some of the old pirate tales we read 
of the seaman’s log, the chief’s diary in 
which all their important acts were re- 
corded. Your club secretary may keep 
your group -“‘log.” In it she will write 
the things you plan to do. She will keep 
a record of your success, too. 

There is nothing more jolly than to 
gather around a crackling fire at the end 
of a long hike to receivea symbol or an 
honor for the work each of you has 
done. 

Perhaps your first quest will be in the 
Magic Land of Health. Your explorer’s 
chart will be the little health record you 
may keep every day. Its habits will 
bring you to attractiveness and vigor. 
Pale, clinging vines do not thrive in this 
glowing land! 

Isn’t it fun to plan things and really 
do them yourself? These adventures 
greet us in the land of Hand. 

Besides the health-giving foods you 
will learn to prepare, or the attractive 
garments you will learn to make, there 
are dozens of ‘“‘odd-moment”’ crafts you 
will love. 

An orange stick and a few scraps of 
leather are all the equipment you must 
have for leathercraft. A few drops of 
oil paint and some wrapping paper are 
the beginning of countless lovely things. 
And any girl can do beautiful things 
with some scraps of wood and an old 
razor blade for chipping out simple de- 
signs. Truly the pathways that lead to 
useful hands are adventurous. 

When we start on the journey called 
“Heart”? we must remember that sin- 
cerity is the first step. 





Etiquette in shadow plays, actual 
practice in introducing people, and in 
setting the table properly will guide you 
over many later experiences. 

Why not have a “family dinner” of 
your club members? You may take 
turns playing hostess and serving. 

Courteous manners are an important 
pathway. And because they depend on 
our thoughtfulness, they are easy to 
have! 

Then there is nature study and music 
appreciation and folk lore which are still 
unexplored worlds to many of us. 

There is still another pathway which 
will make us wise as well as happy—the 
land of ‘‘Head.”’ 

It includes snappy business meetings, 
personal expense accounts, budgets, dem- 
onstrations and even keeping your club 
“log.”’ 

Head, Heart, Hand, and Health— 
happiness in these lands await each of 
you. It is yours for the exploring. 

Your mothers and older friends will 
enjoy being your guides. And if I may 
help you, will you not write to me? I 
want to know each of you, fellow-ex- 
plorers.—Esther Seitmann. 


Silhouette-Craft 
ILHOUETTES, whether of the price- 


less type made a century or two ago 
before the photograph was known, or 
fashioned from a few bits of paper and 
glass by one’s own hands, have an ap- 
pealing charm as wall decorations. Be 
it a tiny tot toddling along after a state- 
ly turkey cock, or a forest ranger be- 
neath the last straggling pines atop the 
high Sierras, the shadow-picture clings 
to the heart when portrayed in any one 
of several ways in which silhouettes can 
be made. 

To anyone seeking an interestingly 
different way of making wall decora- 
tions with little expense and even with 
a minimum of the so-called artistic 
talent, there is a fertile field in silhouette- 
making. Common school drawing- 
paper, sheets of wallpaper that show 
light, rich all-over patterns and some- 
times more daring ones, sheets of plain 
or colored tinfoil off chocolate bars, the 
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leadfoil off the next packet of tea, u 
oiled tissue of sorts that are made f 
the purpose, or thinnest typewrit: 
paper, unprinted backs of advertisinyz 
booklets—these things with small frame- 
or just glass, cardboard and bindiny 
tape, become decorative bits that lift 
any room out of the ordinary. 


i selecting a picture to make a sil- 
houette test it by this: Can you sep 
rate the parts of it so that if they are 
made solid black they will still car: 
charm of form? A horse and rider again-t 
the evening sky is usually a usable sub- 
ject. Cattle on a high hill or on t! 
brow of a hill, tall trees and an old house 
spread out with the sky as a background 
banks, rocks, shrubs, and trees, with « 
river as a background and a boat 
swimmer are adaptable. Only experi- 
ence with such an inexpensive medium 
as drawing ink and thin paper can gi‘ 
one the “hang’”’ of selecting usable units 
for a silhouette. 

When the subject is a snapshot, maga- 
zine or newspaper illustration that y 
do not mind damaging, an easy approac! 
to a silhouette of the subject is to pla 
the illustration over the desired piece 
white paper, wallpaper, or catalog back 
if it happens to be a nice piece of mount- 
ing paper, trace it with a sharp, rather 
hard pencil, then on the paper where it 
is to stay, fill in with drawing ink 
black or dark-colored water color. 

Or one may take the glass he wis! 
to use in the frame or with binding in 
finishing the silhouette, wash it per- 
fectly clean and invert it over the pic- 
ture or silhouette to be copied. Then 
with a quick-drying lacquer in black or 
a dark color the form may be made 
upon the glass, being sure to make the 
paint thick enough that light does not 
show thru it. Or rather than risk spou- 
ing the silhouette when the shape has 
been done, lay it aside to dry, then with 
the same medium touch up the thin 
spots a day or two later. Crumpled tin- 
foil is most often used behind these sil- 
houettes and the effect is most pleasing 

Or the form may be transferred in 
this fashion. Take a sheet of tissue such 
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4s book stores sell for the purpose, or of 
the thinnest grade of typewriter paper 
and place it over the desired picture. 
Now with pen or small brush and draw- 
ing ink the picture is done on the thin 
paper, being careful to have the inked 
surface well covered. The thin paper, 
when dry, is then mounted on a heavy 
white mat or drawing paper with tiny 


hits of paste or glue at the corners, and | 


it is ready to frame. 
Many an old frame with a good glass 
.y be utilized in this manner. Metallic 
r colored paper backgrounds are excel- 
lent subjects for colored frames.—I. L. P. 


A.Hobo Hike. 


Put on a patch and your trampiest shoes. | 
Bring a lunch basket, for this is the news: | 


We're going to go on a hobo hike, 

{ party I hope you’ll very much like. 

Your bucket bring empty; your hostess 
will see 

A hand-out is given each Weary Willie. 


HIS is an invitation to an outdoor | 

party which is good fun these vaca- | 
tion days. The hostess prepares for the | 
hike by collecting long sticks, one for | 
each ““Weary Willie” on which to hang | 
When the guests ar- | 
rive, the hostess’ mother, or some other | 


his lunch bucket. 


assistant, fills each lunch basket. Sand- 


wiches, deviled eggs, pickles, salad in | 
paper cups, cookies, and oranges, with | 


a drinking cup and a spoon are put into 
each lunch basket. They are then given 
to the guests who fasten them to the 
ticks with string. Each “Willie” 
shoulders his load and the hike is begun. 

The hostess and a few of the guests 
take a head start. They tell the others 
to wait a certain length of time, then 
to follow the trail that they find marked 
with a white chalk arrow. Sometimes 
he arrow is made on tree trunks. It can 
be marked on sticks and laid in the 
path. The leaders sometimes go in cir- 
cles and make side trips for the fun of 
confusing the followers. At last they 
pin a note to a tree, over an arrow mark, 
telling the followers to go in a certain 
direction, which will take them in a 
roundabout way. The leaders then make 

hort cut to the spot, where they build 
« campfire and make hot chocolate from 
<upplies which the hostess has brought, 
id there they receive the followers. 
\iter eating their lunch from the buck- 


ets the ‘Weary Willies” play games.— | 


J. C., Kansas. 
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Remember your Successful Farm- 
ing friends who will gladly answer 
any inquiries you may have. 

Mrs. Ethel Marshall will help you | 
plan project lessons for farm bureau 
meetings as well as assist you with 
any type of entertainment in which 
farm women are interested. 

Mary Joan will gladly give any || 
suggestions on the latest beauty | 
hints. 

Jeanne Knowles invites you to 
let her solve all of your etiquette and 
entertainment problems. 

Esther Sietmann, a friend of all 
the readers of Our Girls’ Page, en- 
joys receiving your letters seeking 
information on how to organize a 
club, how to make your room more 
attractive, or what is interesting for 
a girls’ program. 

Our Subscribers’ Information Bu- 
reau will answer any other prob- 
lems you may have. 
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SAVE °30 A YEAR 
On Your Tires 


Boost Mileage 1000 to 4500 Miles 





| 
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Coupon Brings New Pressure Discs FREE 


A totally new idea in tire care. 
These new Pressure Discs devel- 


oped by Schrader help increase 
life of tires remarkably. 


OTORISTS the country over are 
now offered an easy way to in- 
crease tire mileage remarkably. 

A new aie Sedaka by engineers 
and calculated to cut tire costs as much 
as $30 a year. 

It’s these new Schrader Pressure Discs. 
The newest development to combat im- 
proper inflation, the cause of 80 per 
cent of all premature tire failures. 

You get four discs, each stamped with 
the exact individual pressure each of 
your tires should carry. Your discs will 
be specially selected for your specific car. 


Easy to Attach 


They are easy to attach. Place one on 
each wheel near the valve stem. Then, 
when inflating, you follow its recom- 
mended pressure, 

To follow these recommendations faith- 
fully is to avoid improper inflation, thus 
gaining thousands of miles in mileage. 

So fill out the coupon at once. Wait 
only to read how automotive authorities 


urge you to KEEP tires properly inflated. 






















To make your tires last longer, leading 
tire engineers recommend the use of the 
time-proven Schrader Gauge. This gauge 
operates on the “direct action” princi i 
It is dependably accurate and durable. 

The air simply enters the air chamber 
and pushes the indicator to the correct 
pressure reading. To a gauge built 


on flashy but unproven lines is unwise. 


Watch Valve Insides 


Always look to your valve insides. They 
should be replaced frequently. Efficient 
as they riage ot will not last forever. 
Also watch valve caps. When you ride 
without valve caps, the valve insides may 
clog with dust and dirt. Replace them 
with new valve insides. Then put a 
Schrader Valve Cap on every valve stem. 
Now fill out the coupon carefully. It is 


essential to get discs for your specific car. 


UNIQUE FREE OFFER 
E3 








A. Schrader’s Son, Inc. 


P. O. Box 773, Washington & Johnson Sts. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Dear Sirs: 
Send me FREE a set of Discs indicating 
proper pressure for each of my tires. 


Miaikce Of Caf...ccccccccceces eee 
ete 5 i Foo v5 cn necesncdeceemnes barns 
sedan, coupe, touring, etc 
se caccbenssovees Tite Sines < cssvcres 
GE. cc cebibakesbeteh postokas hanes 















The Schrader Gauge is built 
to stand the gaff. Useit every 
Friday, “ tire-testing day”! 














T hese upple 3 show 
different stages of 
blotch control 


There is no ques- 
tion but what only 
clean fruit can be 
marketed with a 
good profit 


Apple 


Blote 











h Control 


By T.J. TALBERT 


University of Missouri 


LOTCH is now the most serious 

fungous disease affecting the apple 

in the central and southern states. 
This is particularly true in the southern 
half of this apple “Blotch Belt.’’ The 
blotch disease has spread rapidly. 
Twelve or fifteen years ago blotch was 
seldom observed in the northern part of 
this region, where it is now found abun- 
dantly. In some orchards of the Ozark 
region as much as 75 percent of the 
apple crop is affected. 

The best authorities agree that the 
disease now infests about one-half of 
the apple-producing area of the coun- 
try. The greatest damage has been 
reported from Arkansas, Missouri, Ok- 
lahoma, Kansas, southern Illinois, Indi- 
ana, and Ohio. 

A fungus technically known as Phyl- 
losticta solitaria produces the apple- 
blotch disease. The malady may be 
characterized as a parasitic mold which 
grows within the tissue of the fruft, twig 
and leaf, and produces the characteristic 
spots or lesions. 

The fungus is a plant and is spread by 
means of spores. Germination of these 
spores and the resulting growth are simi- 
lar to the multiplication of the higher 
plants by means of seeds. For example, 
when the spores or “‘seeds’’ of the blotch 
fungus are deposited upon the apple, 
leaf, or twig, they will germinate and 
grow if temperature and moisture condi- 
tions are suitable. From the tiny spores 
or “seeds’’ grow little roots known as 
mycelium. These penetrate the tissues 
of the fruit, leaf or branch and cause the 
condition known as apple-blotch infec- 
tion 

Poorly sprayed or unsprayed orchards 
are frequently made unprofitable by the 


attack of this disease. Orchards planted 
to susceptible varieties suffer worst. 
Blotch frequently cracks the fruit, thus 
permitting the entrance of the destruc- 
tive fruit rots. The disease may also 
girdle and kill fruit spurs and twigs, de- 
stroy fruit buds, and cause the dropping 
of leaves. 

According to the best information, 
the loss in 1920 ranged between 5 and 
10 percent of the total apple crop. The 
estimated loss in the blotch territory of 
the United States is placed at 5,200,000 
bushels. A conservative estimate of the 
loss to the Missouri apple crop in recent 
years would be about 200,000 bushels 
annually, 

At the present time some of the varie- 
ties grown in the “Blotch Belt,’’ which 
are most susceptible to blotch, may be 
listed as follows: Smith Cider, Missouri 
Pippin, Mann, Oldenburg (Duchess), 
Maiden Blush, Benoni, Huntsman, Ben 
Davis, and Willow. The disease has 
been reported as serious upon many 
varieties. Perhaps there are no varieties 
that are entirely immune to the disease, 
but the following have shown marked 
resistance: Grimes, Jonathan, Delicious, 
York, Winesap, and Staymen. All of 
these sorts are standard commercial va- 
rieties. 


6 pane first appearance of the disease 
upon the fruit is indicated by the 
development of tiny, brownish specks 
which soon become larger and darker. 
These tiny specks may frequently be 
observed as early as the first half of 
June. As the submerged, irregular dark 
brown areas become larger they assume 
a star-shape appearance with haggled 
and uneven margins. Toward the end 
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The effect of appli 
hlotch canker on old 
and young appl 
branches is clearly, 


shown below 







of the growing season large irregular 
blotch spots may be scattered over the 
entire surface of the fruit, causing it to 
crack. 

Infection from the spread of the spores 
in the spring will seldom start earlier 
than fourteen days after the petals fall 
It is also true that the major portion of 
the infeetion occurs during a period of 
about seven weeks following the petal- 
fall or calyx period. 


ET weather favors the blotch, 

while dry weather tends to hold it 
in check. In orchards where twig can- 
kers are abundant, however, dry weather 
will not prevent damage to the fruit and 
foliage. 

Spraying is the most important single 
method for the control of blotch. Thoro 
applications made at the proper time 
and with the right mixture will prevent 
fruit, twig, and leaf infections. 

Since the first blotch spores are sel- 
dom spread earlier than fourteen days 
after the petal-fall, the first spray for the 
control of the disease should be made 
within this period. If the application 
is made several days later, good results 
may not be secured. Bordeaux has 
given better results in the control of 
blotch than any other spraying chemi- 
cal. The spray made according to the 
2-4-50 formula has been found to be 
very satisfactory. 

Limesulfur has controlled light infec- 
tions of the blotch. It has not, however 
given satisfactory control where th 
disease was serious. Limesulfur and 
arsenate of lead are used by practically 
all growers for the petal-fall or calyx 
spray, because bordeaux is more likely 

| Please turn to page 51) 
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Bad Chimney ¢ 
2 cost Farmers 
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A high price to pay for faulty chimney and flue con- 
struction—especially when at so little expense proper 
construction and maintenance are possible. 


This ranks a close second to lightning as one of the 
chief causes of farm fires. Chimneys and flues may be 
defective because of fundamental faults in construction 
or installation, or because of lack of periodical repairs. 


fore discovery because the defects are usually con- 


A Blazes from this cause often gain great headway be- 
” cealed. They are hard fires to fight. 






Assistance in proper chimney construction and 
maintenance is one of many fire prevention activities 
of the Stock Fire Insurance Companies—writing Legal 
Reserve Insurance. These Companies are concerned 
with saving your property as well as making fair settle- 
ments in case of loss. 






The companies named below are represented by 
local agents in your vicinity. They are ready to help 
you in‘many ways, to the end that your family and 
property may be safeguarded and your insurance 
requirements adequately met. 


Get in touch with one of these agents. Let him 
discuss your needs, and counsel with you. Also let us 
send you a complimentary copy of “Burning Up 
Farm Wealth.” 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 
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BE AS CAREFUL IN SELECTING 
YOUR OILS AS YOU ARE 
WITH BLOODED STOCK:“SEEDS 


You would not allow scrub stogk to mix with your 
herds, nor low test seeds to go in your ground, at plant- 
ing time, for the reason that the result would prove 


unprofitable to you. 





Safeguarding your profit is likewise the reason for using 
nothing but Champlin Motor and Tractor Oils, Gasolines 





and Kerosenes in your farm machinery and equipment. 
These products are refined to “pedigreed” standards, for 
he purpose of delivering the highest grade performance 
at the lowest economical price. And they are strictly 


acid-free and non-injurious to costly farm machinery. 





“Champlin Oils Have Always Been Good—ALL WAYS” 


HAM PL 


WHEELS 


Trucks—Wagons 
ELECTRIC Steel or Wood 
Wheels are built to fit any 
skein or axle. ELECTRIC 
Low Wheel Handy Farm 


{| Trucks save high lifts. 

| Free catalog*describes Wheels, 
Farm Trucks, Wagons and Trail- 
ers for all purposes, 








THAN 
» F ENCE: HAR 
PD /aSnekiine 
New Bargain Book Free 
Write me ay. Get the biggest & 


ina I’ve offered in 40 


1 PAY THE FREIGHT 
No extras to pay — My prices save 
you at 2 usual cost — Quality 





Write for it today, 3 ng ba today. a. 84 ; 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. at BrownFence & Wire Co. $ 
50 Elm St. Quincy, til. Dept. 2213, CLEVELAND, OHIO 











GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
gota Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 
1700 Soo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 


Growers and Poultrymen. 
EN’S WOR 
Nomey ogEs « & MEN Equipment 
and Lawns Free Catalog—Does Belt Work 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
3236 Como Ave. inneapolis, Minn. 
| Eastern Branch 142 Cedar St., New York “v8 












| sive planting. 
| succession, 


another thruout most of the gro 


| of the trees. 
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Second Crops in the Garden 


V UCH more valuable use ear 
made of the garden plot if part 
lar care is given to the matter of suc 
In fact, by planting 
the garden can fe mack 
produce fresh vegetables of one sor 


a 


season. 

Of course, it is impossible to set 
nite dates for various plantings 
this time the well managed garde: 
usually had two plantingsof garden < 

About the first of June there will 
be time in most of the Cornbelt 
planting lima beans—that is, the bush 
limas—sweet corn, squash, pumpkins 
tomatoes, eggplant, cucumbers, pep) 
cauliflowers, and melons: in some ¢ 
of course, setting plants; in ot! 


planting seeds. 


Plants of early cabbage set out « 
as late as July 1 will mature in 
Cornbelt. Peas, beans, beets, rutabagas 
and sweet corn may all be planted up t 
the first of July; beets, carrots, spinach 
and radishes, up until the middle of 
July. If you can irrigate the garde: 
peas, lettuce, radishes, spinach, and 
turnips will mature very satisfactorily 
from plantings made even as late 4s 
the latter part of July or the first part of 
August. 


Thinning Peaches Pays 


DIFFERENCE of $5.58 per tree 
was made by J. H. Mild, 
Louis county, Missouri, fruit grower by 
thinning the fruit from his peach trees 
in early June. This is another versi 
of the old story of making less quantity 
bring more money by improving th 

quality. 

In cooperation with the assistant 
county agent of the county, Mild con- 
ducted a demonstration on the value of 
thinning peaches. Part of his trees were 
thinned and part were left unthinned, 
and thereby a direct comparison was 
obtained. The thinned trees produced 
enough more No. 1 fruit to return a dif 
ference of $5.58 per tree in favor of these 
trees. This $5.58 was obtained with an 
outlay of 40 cents in labor. 

As Mild observes, the thinned fruit 
would have had to be picked anyway 80 
this charge of 40 cents per tree is really 
not a charge against thinning. It was 
a little harder to do the thinning work 
than it would have been to pick the 
fruit owing to the extra care required 

Immediately after the late “May 
drop,”’ or the early “June drop,”’ as its 
sometimes called, the thinning was done 
The fruit was still small and the pits 
had not yet hardened. According t 
E. A. Bierbaum, fruit specialist for th 
Missouri College of Agriculture, oe 


| assisted the county agent in establis hing 


this demonstration, the thinning should 
be done before the peach stones h: arden 
since the hardening drains the vitality 
Care was taken to wait lor 
the thinning until after the June drop 
was over. Some years this drop will thin 
out an apparently heavy set of fruit ti! 
no other thinning will be necessary. 
The work was done by hand. First 


| the branches were shaken. This drops 
KM all fruit that would probably fall natu: 
rally. A slight pressure against te 


1 +} 
fruit and toward the spur was all tha! 
was required to remove the individu 
specimens. 
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\]l undersized, inferior and insect- 
jnjured specimens were removed. The 
ones left on the tree were about 4 to 6 
inches apart depending on the condi- 
tion of the twig or tree. Of course the 
iob was done so as to injure the trees 
as little as possible due to breaking 
branches and similar injury. 

[he thinning produced the following 
results: 

1. Increased size and grade of fruit. 

2. Improved color and quality. 

3. Reduced the number of defective 

specimens at harvest time. 

1. Prevented breakage of limbs due 

to being overloaded with fruit. 

5. Cut down the amount of labor 

necessary to harvest the crop. 

6. Preserved the vigor of the trees.— 
C. C. H., Mo. 


Beating the Beetles 


HERE is no use losing a first-class 
crop of cucumbers, melons, squash, 
or other cucurbit merely because of 
beetles. Mix together dry one part cal- 





cium arsenate and 20 parts of gypsum or | 


land plaster and dust this mixture over 
the plants and the ground around them. 

You can get this calcium arsenate 
from most any dealer in insecticides. 
When you get the gypsum, however, be 
sure that you get the special dusting 
gypsum which can be bought from near- 
ly any lumber yard. This gypsum is 
burned, but it does not contain fiber. If 
you do not find it possible to get the 
special dusting gypsum you can use the 


burned gypsum but you should run this | 


thru a sereen or a sifter in order to re- 
move the fiber. 

Another thing: Be sure that the cal- 
cium arsenate and gypsum are mixed 
thoroly. You ean do this by running 
them thru a sereen several times or by 


putting both substances in a barrel, keg, | 
or tin pail with a tight cover and rotat- | 
ing this container for several minutes. | 
Thoro mixing is had by fixing a screen | 


or partition extending part way across 
the inside of the container. 


You can apply the dust to the young | 


cucumber plants by means of the ordi- 
nary dust gun or blower duster, or by a 
homemade shaker. 
of these shakers by nailing a wooden 
extension bail to the sides of a half- 
gallon tin pail or bucket having a tight- 
fitting lid. Punch a few holes in the bot- 
tom of the bucket with an eightpenny 
nail, making about four holes to the 
square inch. These holes should be 
punched from the outside in. Now fill 
the bucket half full of dust and then 
jiggle or shake your duster over the 
ants 
Make your first application just as 
the cucumber plants appear above the 
ground and then repeat at intervals of 
» to 7 days until the vines are two or 
three feet long. If there is a heavy rain 
another dusting should be made imme- 
diately afterwards even tho an applica- 
tion may have been made just before the 
rain occurred. Use care that the leaves 
ol the plants and the surface of the 
ground around the stems are kept cov- 
ered with the dust. 


(he sooner the garden is cultivated 
the soil has dried out sufficiently 
alter rain, the easier the job will be and 

¢ better the job will be. When the 


conditions are ideal. 


You can make one | 


u ks up loose under the cultivator, | 
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TENDER SKIN 
HEAVY BEARD 
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MEDIUM SKIN MEDIUM SKIN 
HEAVY BEARD MEDIUM BEARD 
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TOUGH SKIN | TOUGH SKIN 
HEAVYBEARD | MEDIUM BEARD 


Name your beard, gentlemen 


Horses are past reforming. Blue 
and bristly or blondand silken, 


they're all hard to shave—at least 
you can't tell their owners other- 
wise. 

We don’t try to. 

It’s easier to put the burden on the 
blade; to use the best and most ex- 
pensive steel; and to spend, as we 
have, some $12,000,000 in the past 
ten years to develop precise and deli- 
cate machines that hone and strop 








THE NEW FIFTY-BOX. Fifty fresh double- 
edged Gillette Blades (10 packets of fives) ina 
colorful chest that will serve you afterwardasa 
sturdy button-box, cigarette box or jewel case. 
Idealas a gift, too. Five dollarsat your dealer's. 








that fine steel far beyond the limits 
of human craftsmanship. 

It’s easier to pay a bonus to workers 
for every blade they reject which 
does not come up to the high Gillette 
standard. 

True, it makes ‘some difference 
whether your beard is heavy or silken, 
your skin sensitive or tough; whether 
the water is hot or cold, hard or soft; 
whether you slept well or badly the 
night before. 

But even under the worst possible 
conditions you can count on the Gil- 
lette Blade to do its job smoothly, 
surely and well. It’s the one constant 
factor in your daily shave. Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 


<> 


«Gillette . | 
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The Little 


irl was taken [Il .. 


€1A Bell System Advertisement 


A rarmer’s family in Pennsylvania 
had guests visiting them from the 
city—a man, his wife and a young 
daughter. Suddenly the little girl 
was taken with a high fever. They 
rushed to the telephone and called 
the doctor six miles away. He 
jumped into his car and came im- 
mediately. It developed that if 
there had been no telephone at 
hand her life in all probability 
would have been lost. 

The telephone is a dependable 
aid in any emergency. It summons 
help in time of fire, accident or 
sickness. It calls the repair man in 
case of breakdown. It is never too 
tired to run errands to neighboring 
towns. 

And whenever there is something 
to sell, telephone calls will find the 
best prices. A New York farmer got 
$20 more on 2000 pounds of hogs by 
telephoning two other dealers after 
one had made him an offer. A Colo- 
rado farmer got $300 more on a car 
of cattle by telephoning the Den- 
ver market. The telephone pays for 
itself many times over. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone. 


























“¢t SHAW POWER MOWER 


Cuts ,TallGrass,Weede 


any Other Uses The 


mower for small farms 
po estates, etc. tae a1 tt. 
s' 





S — Lawn ht 
Ae Write for Low 


Rts Low 
SHAW MFG, CO., Dept SF-614, Galesburg, Kansas 








The modern, sure way to kill weeds. Use kerosene 
~burn them green—stalks and seeds. Burn ail 
vines, weeds and trash that harbor insects and dis- 
ease. Easy, clean, quick, cost half of old methods 
or less. Used by suburban hom i 


a s 
ers, parks, country clubs, fruit growers, farmers. 
4 men's work. Has many all year uses includ- 


ing implement and tractorrepairs. Free Booklet. 
| “Sn Hauck Mfg. Co., 130 10th St., Brookiyn, N.Y. 





THE CLIPPER 32: Mover 

that will cut 
all the weeds in your lawn. The Clip- 
per does not touch the grass until it 
cuts it. You can cut tall grass 
and weeds between rows and 
under shrub fences. If your 
dealer does not handle write 
us for circulars and prices. 
Clipper Mfg. Co. Inc. 

Dept. S. F. 
Dixon, Illinois 








“ 

YOU FARMERS WHO HUNT 3"° stoct 
shotgun—have you ever seen a copy of The American 
Rifleman? If not, you don't know what you are missing. 
The American Rifleman is devoted entirely to the fasci- 
nating subject of firearms, and is the recognized author- 
ity in this field. The country’s foremost experts answer 
personally all questions of subscribers. For a free 
sample copy, without any obligation, address: Dept. 4, 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A postal card will do.”’ 


MING 
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Farmsteads Can Be Beautifu 




















| Continued from page 11 | 


design, which should guide any man- 
made farmstead landscape to make jt 
satisfactory in its utilitarian uses 
in appearance. This satisfaction is d 
to an orderly arrangement of the « 
ments of which it is composed. Unity 
coherence and balance; these are the 
keynotes of an orderly arrangement, de- 
sign, or layout. 

To be sure, this business of laying out 
farmsteads is not new. It has been g 
on for many years, in some cases with 
very pleasing results from both t 
standpoint of use of the land and 
beauty which resulted from man’s altera- 
tions of the existing landscape. Th 
process has, for the most part, lacked, 
however, a conscious effort to plan th 
whole farmstead unit for its eventual 
use and beauty. Pioneer days were days 
of rapid growth and hasty building 
Natural landscape beauty was all about 
and man’s modifications we lightly con- 
sidered as to their resulting beauty 

The haphazard arrangement of w 
en farm buildings is fast giving way t 
permanent structures of hollow til 
brick, concrete, and stone. Whether the 
arrangement of these structures with 
their immediate surroundings will add to 
the usefulness and beauty of the Ameri 
can rural section is a challenge to the 
modern farmer. He is accepting this 
challenge. He is striving to learn that 
best way to do his job, that of successful 
farming. 


} 


From this standpoint of planning for 
use and beauty many methods may bx 
at his disposal. May he make the best 
use of them all to the eventual end ot 
farmsteads of beauty. 

In this attempt to plan or replan the 
farmstead, it will be well to consider th 
following method: Plan on paper to a 
known usable scale before attempting 
the work on the ground. Whether your 
farmstead is one facing north, south 
east, west, or otherwise, plot the exist- 
ing conditions of ground form, struc- 
tures (buildings, scales, and the like) 
walks, drives, trees, and shrubs, o! 
paper to a known usable scale. Indicate 
the slope of the ground, kind of soil 
dominating views and other elements 
that should have a bearing on the future 
plans. 


ITH these facts in hand plan the 
future farmstead in accordance 
with your estimated future utilitarian 
needs keeping in mind principles of or- P 
derly arrangement for use. Do not dwell 
too much on the more obvious forms 0 
visual beauty, trees, shrubs, grass, ané 
flowers until you have determined t 
your own satisfaction that such items 
as the house, barn, hog house, corncri) 
machine shed, garage, and poultry hous C 
are located in the best possible places 00 
your farmstead site for the most eff 
cient production of the particular con 
modity concerned within these areas 
Furthermore, be sure that they are | 
cated for convenience of operation. 
With these major elements definitely 
determined upon, the necessary walks 
drives, and fences which serve the® 
major centers of farm operation cal be 
more easily and intelligently planne@ 
There remains then the veneer 





































finish to be planned. What area should 
be in lawn for your particular home? Do 
not make it larger than you can main- 
tain. Determine the size of the lawn and 
then grade the soil, prepare it well for 
planting, and sow sufficient seed. 

Plant the trees for shade, protection 
from wind, for enframement of views to 
and from the house, and for pure deco- 
ration. Use smaller growing trees for the 
latter. With this done you can deter- 
mine what shrub elements are needed 
around the house and buildings knowing 
which places will be in the shade and 
which in the sun. Determine the char- 
acter of these needed plant elements and 
then select the shrubs that will best ful- 
fill these needs. The flowers are planted 
for accent, daily cheer and decoration. 
They are best placed in front of shrub 
masses. 

Plan, then, your farmstead. Do not 
think of where a building, walk, road 
fence, tree, shrub or flower border is to 
be placed the day before it is to be in- 
stalled, but plan for it days, months, 
yes, years, ahead. Then each part or 
element will relate harmoniously to each 
other, and the entire farmstead will be 
a unit usable for the business of farming, | 
and a source of beauty and pleasure as 
well. 

[Larger prints as well as planting keys 
r east and west front farmsteads will be 
ent on request.—Editors. | 


Apple Blotch Control 


[ Continued from page 46] 


to russet the fruit if used at this time. 
Bordeaux used in ten days after the 
calyx spray often does considerable dam- 
age. If blotch is serious enough to neces- 
sitate an application in seven to ten 
days, limesulfur 1 to 40 or 50 is much 
safer from the standpoint of avoiding 
burning or russeting the fruit. Then 
follow this spray with bordeaux after 
another interval of seven to ten days. 
Bordeaux sprays (2-4-50) applied at 
intervals of two, four, and six weeks | 
after the petal-fall or calyx spray should 
give satisfactory results in the central 
and northern region. In the South, on 
count of the longer growing season, as 
iny as five or six applications of bor- 
deaux may be required.at intervals of 
12 to 14 days following the petal fall. 
Most growers apply too few, rather 
than too many, sprays. Where the dis- 
ease is serious, it is important that the 
sprays be continued at intervals of two 
eeks until the middle of July or later. 
Since the blotch fungus is carried over 
he winter on twigs, spurs and branches, 
ll parts showing infection should be re- 
moved where practicable during the 
regular pruning work. Where cankers 
re found on branches which it is not 
irable to remove, the affected bark 
uuld be shaved off with a sharp knife. 
ce shaving the bark from cankers 
requires a great deal of time, this prac- 
may not be economical on trees 
era large area. The cuts may be made 
ep enough to remove all the affected 
rea or discolored bark tissue without 
ing injury to the cambium or growing 
er beneath. Disinfectants or wound 
‘sings are not generally needed. 
The work of pruning and shaving can- 
rs should be done every year, because 
me may be overlooked and new ones 
ay develop each year. 
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Joe Yundt 


HERE has been so much calamity 

howling in and about the field of 

agriculture during recent years 
one would judge that all the rest of the 
world had gone a-slumming for the poor 
old farmer. As one belonging to the 
crepe-draped genius, I rejoice we haven’t 
had to believe all that has been said 
because the excruciating and seemingly 
real pains of self-pity have floored most 
folks who have indulged in them. On 
the other hand, I am not one of those 
“nitwits’’ who puts hoodwinks over his 
eyes and a clothespin over his nose and 
says, “All is well. Have faith and plod 
on.” 

To be sure, the ledgered profits have 
frequently been somewhat obscure, but 
in the mixture of the real and fancied 
gloom of the situation, it is refreshing to 
know that farmers—yes, I can say 
many farmers—have made some money 
during these troublous times. 

To me, any kind of legitimate farm 
success is interesting. Both the lives 
and the operations of successful men 
offer many suggestions to others who 
would themselves be successful even tho 
they may not emulate the lives or suc- 
cesses of these others to any large degree. 


QOoMe of my friends say thusly: “I 
\ think it is damaging to make public 
the principles which have led any single 
farmer to success because it will teach 
many others to be successful and the 
competitive cycle will commence all 
over again.”’ To this argument, I am 
adamant. All life from Adam down has 
been a competitive struggle for success 


It’s a Livestock Farm 


June, 1929 
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| Legumes, Beef Cattle and Hogs, Well Managed and Marketed, Net 


$17.48 Per Acre—a Three-Year Average—For J. W. Yundt & Sons of 


Clinton county, Indiana | 


By IRVIN J. 


against odds. To many farmers, the 
odds are mental inertia; the struggle is 
ever and always to maintain continual 
adjustment in the midst of conditions 
that seem to change with cataclysmic 
rapidity. 

The story of how J. W. Yundt and his 





























Yundt's son using a motor-driven corn 
sheller 


two sons of Clinton county, Indiana, 
have managed a 200-acre livestock farm 
during the past three years so the in- 
come from the farm has paid the taxes 
and 5 percent interest on what I would 
call a high investment in land, and have 
left a net income in excess of $17 per 
acre, is not necessarily a flashy story, 
but it is one that is crammed with sug- 
gestions that have very wide application. 

Yundt bought this land fifteen years 


Some of the Shorthorn cows on the Joe Yundt farm, Clinton county, Indiana 


MATHEWS 


ago. It is sugar tree and beech land 
rather rolling, some of it even hilly. Th 
previous owners had given it a good 
rimming. At first, 30 bushels of cor: 
to the acre was the best it would do 
More than this, it had become washy 
Yundt says that three or four times 
year during those first years, he hauled 
straw into various ravines to keep hi- 
land from getting away from him. Nov 
he has no such troubles and his cor: 
averages 60 bushels per acre, usuall: 
more than less. 


A TRUE picture is that the 200 acres 
is divided into one 40-acre fart 
and down the road from it, is the old 
farmstead of 160 acres. J. W. Yundt is 
still an active part of the manageria 
force and in the records which the farn 
management department of Purdue Un!- 
versity has helped in keeping on th 
operations of this farm, I find that 
Yundt was put down as furnishing 
half of one man’s labor in 1926; sinc: 
then, none. The rest of the labor and 
managerial ability is provided by th 
two sons, one of them married and liv- 
ing on the 40 acres, the other living wit! 
his father and mother in the old hom: 

“Lots of people seem to be bothered 
to keep their boys at home and inte: ;, 
ested in the farm, but my boys seem t: é 
like it,’’ said the elder Yundt with 
shy smile. He was speaking before a sec- 
tion at the agricultural conference put 
on at the university. A heckler in th 
audience came back, “Do your sons 
have time to attend this conference?’ 

A simple “Yes, both of the boys ar 
around here somewhere,’’ put the kibos! 
on the inference that the heckler wished 
to draw. 

A glance at the inventories and crops 
yields gives some mighty interesting de- 
tails of the livestock panorama whic! 
prevails on this farm at present. 

This is a beef and hog farm where 

{ Please turn to page 56 | 
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Realizing that only by the massing of men 
and money can real progress be made, a 
great new force has been created for the 
protection of the live stock of America. 

Amply capitalized to permit the creation 
of great research laboratories, this com- 
pany seeks co-operation with the live stock 
owners of America through the services of 
that other great body dedicated to the 
eradication and control of live stock dis- 
ease—America’s veterinary profession. 

Allied Laboratories, Inc.,has thesize and 
maturity of a giant—for it arises through 
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2 A New Force for the an amalgamation of 
Protection of America’s Live Stock 


five strong compa- 
nies, each long and 
favorably known. 

The products of these companies will be 
sold as heretofore, each under its own 
label. But each may be used for the pro- 
tection of your animals with greater as- 
surance than ever as toits purity, potency 
and efficiency. This is because one of our 
prime ideals is the elevation and main- 
tenance of uniform quality standards 
throughout these affiliated plants. 

For the fullest protection of your live 
stock seek the services of your veterinarian 
—insist on his using products of one of 
the unit plants of this strong organization. 





Pitman-Moore Company 





Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sioux Falls Serum Company 
Sioux Falls, S. Dakota 


Royal Serum Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sioux City, lowa 


United Serum Company 
Wichita, Kansas 


Operating Divisions of 


ALLIED LABORATORIES, 


wo 


INC: ©192 
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Sioux City Serum Company 
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When “SEEING RED” 


saves you money 



























ARMERS who “‘saw red’’—saw Plymouth 
<& Red Top Binder Twine and used it in the 
1928 harvest season—all know they saved money. 


And the reason?—Red Top (600 feet per pound) 
runs a full 28,000 feet per bale,—4,800 feet more 
than Standard (500 feet per pound) twine. Thus | 
Red Top binds 1920 more bundles of grain per bale 
than Standard. Yet it also is stronger and 
evener! 

Red Top not only gives you more feet of high- 
grade twine per dollar, but (thanks to its even- 








| ness, strength and special winding) lessens the ’ 
. risk of breaks, tangles and loose bundles. It is 
scientifically treated with insect repellent. For these 
Plymouth Twine is spun 500, 550, 600 (Red reasons Red Top saves time as well as money. 
Top) and 650 ft. to the pound. Each and every : 
crade is guaranteed to be 6 point binder twine. Look at a ball of Red Top at your dealer's. You 
The Plymouth Six Points. can tell that it’s a superior quality of twine, be- ; 
+ ee ee cause it’s made from much better fibre than h 
2. Strength—less breaking, less wasted time, Standard twine. And you can’t mistake Red Top, : 


less wasted grain; 


3. Evenness— no thick or thin spots — no for the top of every ball 2s dyed bright red. 
“grief ;”* 
1. Souchdl Wining as nation: Order from your dealer now to be sure of get- 


. Insect repelling—you can tell by its smell; ting a supply of Red Top for your next harvest. 
6. Mistake-proof—printed ball—and instruc- y 5 bh, 
Plymouth binder 


tion slip in every bale. 
* | Oo U ‘ + PLYMOUTH CORDAGE 
twine is made by the COMPANY 


makers of Plymouth North Plymouth, Mass. 


rope. . ° . . Welland, Canada 
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lining.”’ This appears to be the 
situation in the fat cattle market. 
Last year the fat cattle market made 
. good advance in the months of July, 
\ugust and September. The Kansas 
City top price in June for steers over 
1,100 pounds was $15; in July it was 
ic in August, $16. 40; and in Se p- 
iber, $18. For steers under 1,100 
wounds, the June top was $15.50; July, 
$16.35; August, $16.65; and September, 
Checking back over a period of years 
we find that prices for 


B EHIND the clouds there is a silver 


Summer Fat Cattle Prices 


By E. A. STOKDYK 


Kansas State Agricultural College 


light feeders that have gone to the 
country are less than a year ago. For 
the months of December, January, and 
February the out-shipments of this class 
of cattle totaled 46,832 as against 58,826 
last year. 

The strong supply situation is also 
reflected in the record of receipts of all 
cattle at 11 markets. For the three- 
month period, Dece amber, January, and 


cnmanal with 2 661,000 for the same 
period a year ago. For a six-month 
period ending in February, total receipts 


situation for this fall. The distinction 
must be kept clearly in mind. 


The Roadside Markets 
| Continued from page 15] 

fact that this stand owns and operates 
the Hallworthy Poultry Farm at the 
rear. Remember that more than 5,000 
chickens furnishing eggs to its hatchery 
have been rigidly culled and inspected; 
that the hens kept for egg production 
are trapnested, which means the eggs 

are gathered fresh every hour. 
So Mr. Hall sells eggs by the dozen in 
cartons at a premium 






























































heavy steers have ad- w , rice. He sells dressed 
vanced in Julyin1l2outof § ee tine oR and on Saturdays 
20) years. In like manner, S will sell from 10 to 20 
we find that ona oe & AVERAGE| OF | TOP| PRICES Ww chickens. Counting this, 
were better than July {+ and the ones used for 
pricesin 17 of 20 years and 8 naps | 33 a | & meals, he dresses about 
that August prices were | | | 300 a week. There is a 
higher than June pricesin & | | ae glass refrigerator case in 
17 of the 20 years. Sim- SS : See ok | | plain sight where the 
larly, September prices 43 12.00 PP | dressed birds are kept. 
have been higher than & es These are milk fed in 
\ugust prices in 10 of the @& ne? | | battery crates at the farm 
20 years, higher than July S 1.00 i galt | before being killed. 
prices 14 times in 20, ~~” [JAN FEB. |MAR.|APR.| MAY |\JUNE|JULY | AUG. |SEPT. |OCT. |NOV. | DEC. “Take home a dressed 
higher than June prices 16 chicken and a dozen eggs,” 
times in 20, and higher @ 20 t t ——~T says the menu. 
than May prices 18 times = i | x 
in the 20 years. ee — ——\ 7 Now this isn’t all of 
For steers under 1,100 & Bi wnivA |v Ne A || 4N Hall’s story. Maybe 
pounds, the situation has & 70 rie Sate E ¢ a é it sounds teo good. _May- 
been much the same. July Ps Y/ NE/ be you think a roadside 
prices have been better = vA stand that is so complete 
> 5 "4 . 
hanJunepricesinl5years = / that it has toilet rooms 
of the 20. August prices 0 with hot and cold running 





























were better than July 
prices 13 times and better 
than June prices in 15 of 
the 20 years. September 
has shown an advance over August in 
11 of the 20 years, and September prices 
have been above July prices 14 times, 
above June prices 15 times, and above 
y Pe 18 times. 

judging from the past, therefore, the 
chances are good for an advancing mar- 
ket between July and September. 

But it is not until we look at the 
present situation with reference to the 

ssible supply of cattle for the sum- 

r market that we become optimistic. 


R CORDS on the out-movement for 
stockers and feeders from 12 mar- 
kets into 7 of the principal cattle-feeding 
show that there were 334,000 
| going to the country in December, 
ary and February compared with 
170.000 head for the same months a 
year ago. During December, January, 
|'ebruary the number of heavy feed- 
ers weighing 800 pounds and up that 
ent to the country from the Chicago 
\ansas City markets totaled 32,769 
this year as against 36,488 head 
ear. 
kewise, the number of feeders 
ing 700 pounds and up, which in- 
those given in the 800-pound 
going to the country from the 
go and Kansas City markets to- 
i‘ ,931 head compared with 60,795 
‘ago. Similarly, the number of 


Number of times the top price in one month was higher than the top 


price of the preceding month. 1908-1927 


were 4,831,000 head compared with 
5,164,000 last year. 

On the other hand, recent slaughter 
of all classes of cattle including calves 
has kept pace more nearly with the 
number slaughtered during the same 
period last year. Total slaughter at 13 
markets were 1,441,000 head during De- 
cember, January, and February as com- 
pared with 1,535,000 head a year ago. 
The slaughter of fed steers at Chicago 
this year was more than a year ago. The 
number this year was 256,000 compared 
with 228,000. This fact lends strength 
to the belief that supplies for the sum- 
mer market will be less than last year. 

From the demand point of view, pros- 
pects are not quite so encouraging. A 
year ago, the index number of wholesale 
prices was rising during July, August, 
and September. In June the index num- 
ber was 153; in July, 154; in August, 
155; and in September, 157. Since then 
it has declined and now stands at about 
152; however, it is doubtful whether the 
decline has been severe enough or will 
continue to such an extent that it will 
seriously affect fat cattle prices during 
the summer. 

What has been reviewed above, it must 
be noted, applies to fed cattle for the 
late summer market. The writer, in a 
recent article in Successful Farming, 
called attention to the grass cattle 


water besides all of these 
other things is too much. 
But I tell it just as it is, 
the story of a master 
poultry-farm marketer who has found 
his half-acre of diamonds in front of his 
lawn. 

During the past few years as I have 
driven over the Middlewest and thru 
Ontario, I have seen literally thousands 
of roadside stands. At many I have 
stopped and talked. But this one of 
Hall’s is, I believe, the best I have ever 
found. I tell it because Mr. Hall illus- 
trates in his experience almost every 
point that goes to make for the success 
of a stand. 

He has a good location on a well-trav- 
eled highway. He has a superior product 
including a specialty, produced on his 
own place. He sells it finished and at 
retail, instead of an unfinished product 
at wholesale. He has employed good 
business judgment. Then there is the 
magic in the fingers of Mrs. Hall, as she 
flavors the soup. And she is a wonder, 
too, at management. 

As to the stand itself, note that it is 
located on a half-acre of land, with plen- 
ty of room for at least 50 cars to park. 
The stand from afar attracts attention 
by its appearance. Most important of 
all, it is well off the road, with wide and 
easy approaches. You can stop right in 
front and still be off the highway, out of 
danger from passing traffic. It is well 
drained and the ground around is dry 
any day in the year. 
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OU can take a whale of a 
load in this new typeof lug- 
gage carrier for automobiles. 
It has 714 to 81% square feet 
of space—room for five cans of 
milk or cream; sacks of feed or 
other products; crates of ber- 
ries, eggs or poultry; traveling 
bags and steamer trunks; ma- 
chines, parts and bulky packages of 


all kinds. Capacity, 400 pounds. Fit- 
ted weather proof covers available. 


Saves Your Car 
A Kari-Keen will save wear and 
tear on your carand allow the fam- 
ily to ride in comfort. It’s just the 
thing for taking an implement or 
machine to town when you want 
repairs in a hurry. 
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Used open or closed. When 
closed it resembles a fine auto- 
mobile trunk. itis built of steel, 
chromium trimmed and fin- 
ished in black or, at slight ad- 
ditional cost, beautiful lacquer 
colors to match any model. 
Made for all cars since 1925. 
Sold Internationally. Ask your car 
dealer to show you-the Kari-Keen. 


KARI-KEEN MFG. CO., Inc., 


2103 East 7th St. Sioux City, lowa 











Combined Wheat 


‘or course grains, soft corn, corn, popcorn, 
are ouenty dried out “bone dry’’ and stored safely 
one month or ten years without loss. Saves aerating 
in elevator or wasteful shoveling. Improves color. 
Raises grade. Insures high germination. Preserves 
protein content. The — ie of - ecg grain 
values it saves will more than 


HFIELD \2 VED 
GRANARY andEawias 


SUPER-Ventilation and Blowing per our instructions 
will do the job right no matter how nor damp the 
grain. Note special ventilated double floor connected 


with Nico Super-Blower, also-air distributing perfor- 
oq _ equally spaced 3 feet from sides, center and 

r ventilated sides, large screen center venti- 
lating - aft and extra large suction ventilating cu ~ 


Wind proof anchor pins. f with nt warehous 
a Lon to comply with Government warehous:. store 
uirements. Better built in every w: 
Fest by leading agricultural colleges and . a by all 
combine mfgrs. an es ain growers every where. Made of heav | a! f 
vanized iron to give 50 to 60 years of qerviee. Fire Proo: 
ird Proof. Vermme | Proof. Resty « moved. granery 
every invented. Patents . Now is the: time to place 
vous order. Don’t t put tt at o too late. Write ect to the 
oldest jranary and e 
NORTHFIELD IRON COMPANY 
140 Nico Street Northfield, Minnesots 
All cises of Bins and Cribs, Sanitary 





NEMA 


Worm Capsules 


kill 
Roundworms 
Hookworms 
Stomach worms 


im hogs, poultry, sheep, goats, dogs, 
foxes and other Mivestock. 


A PARKE - DAVIS PRODUCT 


A scientific, low-cost, reliable de-wormer —the 
result of years of experiment and research. 
They get rid of 95% to 100% of the worms— 
usually in a diese | Anstiroadio. And without 
set-back to otherwise healthy stock. 

Get Nema Capsules of your druggist. 


Send for FREE Bulletins: 
No. 650, on Hogs, Sheep and all livestock. No. 
655 on Poultry. No. 652 on Dogs and Foxes. 
Address PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Desk 1-F, 
Animal Industry Dept., Detroit, Mich. 








Write for our Free Guide Book,““-HOW 
ATENT TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and Record 
of Invention Blank. Send model or 


sh of invention for Inspection and Advice Free. Terms Reasonable 


ViCTOR J. EVANS & CO., wasnincton. dD. c. 





Write for our Evidence of In- 
IR vention Blank and guide book | 
“How to Get Your Patent."‘Send model 


| summer, or early fall, farrow in indivia- 


pF oon 3 of ra i cages >s our INSPECTION and INSTRU —— 
. 32, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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It’s a Livestock Farm 
[ Continued from page 52 | 


around 18 beef cows are kept each y 
Last ye ar, they raised 16 calves. TI 
also were 16 brood sows and 8 gilts. 
all of thesé raised two litters a year, 
they did raise 232 pigs out of 32 litt 
which means that there was an ave 
of almost eight pigs per litter rais 
which, considering the number of 
included, gives a fine key to their 
cess with hogs. Far too many hog gr 
ers bury their profits for the year in t 
spring. ‘Pigs farrowed”’ tells noth 
it is the pigs that can be loaded into t 
truck for a ride to the stockpens t 
tell the story of hogprofits. Too ma 
pigs fall by the wayside. 


N EXPLAINING why he keeps t! 

beef cows while a lot of folks are pr 
testing they cannot afford to keepa | 
cow around a year just to raise a 
Yundt said he has found these old 
cows eat up a lot of coarse roughage 
as cornstalks, poor grade hay, and t 
like, that has an element of food va 
in it that would not be salable in 


i 


other form. 


In the beginning of their operatio 
a three-year rotation of corn, wheat a 
clover was practiced, but in recent years 
they have found they can put in ty 


| years of corn, one after the other, wit! 


| clover 








| gilts farrowed in July, 


out diminishing the corn yield.  T! 
sods are “the clean pasture 
where the spring pigs are farrowed and 
what manure can be hauled out from t 
stable is spread on these clover fie! 
during the summer; the ground is fa 
plowed for corn. Very little commerc 
fertilizer is used on corn. 

We might then characterize the rota- 
tion system in this way: Just as man; 
acres of corn as can be grown each yea 
without decreasing yields, as muc! 
wheat as the ground can be cleared 
in the fall by putting corn in the silo a: 
cutting it up to be hauled out to t 
breeding cows during the winter. What 
corn ground can be cleared in time { 
wheat in the fall is put to oats the next 
spring. The wheat is invariably ferti- 
lized with from 200 to 225 pounds 
2-12-6. June clover is sown with bo 
the wheat and the oats. 


+ 


T IS true that Yundt’s cattle and er 

and soil management dovetail t 
gether, but my impression is that it is 
the hog operations they strike the hig 
water mark of profit in the business. T'! 
high lights of the hog operations he! 
during 1928 include the following: 

There were 14 sows that farrowed t 
first week in February and these so 
raised 104 pigs, which were sold the first 
week in September at an average weig 
of 210 pounds and brought $12.90 p 
100 at the farm. 

Four sows were sold in June. 

Ten sows farrowed in August a 
from these, 74 pigs were raised. 0 
January 1 they weighed 110 pounds a 
are to be sold in March except for |- 
gilts to be saved. 

Ten gilts were bred in March for Ju! 
farrow. Two gilts were sold in Jun 
and there w 
54 pigs raised in these litters. On Jar 
ary l, they averaged 190 pounds a! 
were to be sold in Febru: ary or Mar 

All the sows that farrow in the spring 
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1al houses in elover fields in the spring 
nd in the woods pasture in the fall. 
The total investment in hog houses on 
this farm to handle this number of brood 
<ows is but $200 which means that the 
rious farrowings are arranged to use 

the minimum of hog houses and to use 
those on ‘hand as many months in the 

ir as possible. This also gives the 
owner a Chance to dribble his pig crop 
onto the market and thus avoid the ex- 
treme lows and give a range which rep- 
resents the average or a better price of 
hogs for that season. 

After the houses are no longer needed 
in the fall, they are drawn up in a row 
and banked round about and under with 
straw for the early farrowings in Febru- 
ary and March. For a few days, each 
sow is kept in her individual house by 
5-x-10-foot herders in front. 

\s soon as the pigs can be out on the 
ground, they are run out. If they get 
cold, they go back in to warm up, to be 
but Yundt has assured himself 
that the out-of-doors is necessary for a 
young pig even if it is so inclement that 
he cannot stay out long. It eliminates 
the thumps, mainly, and a thumpy 
pig is a dead one in about 50 percent of 
the cases. 

As soon as the pigs can be moved to 
the clover field, here they go. In the 
meantime, the corn pens are placed 
around over the clover field the previous 
fall and as soon as the pigs are old 
enough to erunch corn, they go to these 
piles and come away when they get 
ready. The old sows are envious of this 
privilege accorded only to youth. 


sure, 


7 ) BE brief, the pigs get shelled corn 
it will. “I never let them get out of 
feed,’ Yundt explained. The pigs are 
farrowed in 5-x-7-foot houses and when 
they are on pasture, water is hauled to 
them every morning. They also have 60 
percent digester tankage ad lib. 

\s to feeds given the sows at farrow- 
ing time on this intensely practical farm, 
the sows get oats almost exclusively. A 

le after farrowing, some corn is added 

the oats. Tankage is fed both winter 
and summer, free choice. During the 
last three years, the Yundts have in- 
creased their hog operations slightly, 
'ut in the main the increase has come 
ummer farrowing so as to make 
tter use of the hog equipment. 

In general, thru materializing the 
plan to sell the hog crop during March 
uid September each year, these folks 
have realized from $300 to $400 per 
vear more than they would had they 

rketed hogs during early winter and 
late spring as is the usual custom. It is 
hot always gain, however. Comparing 
the price at the time he has sold during 
the last five years with the price obtain- 
ing when the big runs have come in, he 
has lost once and won four times. 


by pigs 1 month of age may be 
icccssfully immunized against cholera, 
according to the work of Graham, 
| oa pe, and Hectorne at the University 
nois. Such practice is not generally 
umended by veterinarians working 

general farm conditions. The 


ies quoted indicate that other dis- 
c constitute a complicating factor of 
Erowing importance in outbreaks of hog 


Chole, 


a. There is a saving of time and 
worth considering when pigs are 
ated young. 
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“Cut Expense and 
Increase Farm Profits 
This Easy Way; say Experts 


{ SEND COUPON FOR FREE BOOK } 


ARM experts at leading agricultural 

schools, men who are spending their 
lives in studying farm problems, success- 
ful, practical farmers—all unite in saying: 
“Proper lubrication of farm machinery is 
vitally important in reducing expenses 
and making a profit on farming.” 
It has been proved by tests that 80% of 
all breakdowns and repair bills are caused 
by poor or neglected lubrication. Failure 
to lubricate certain points because they 
are hard to get at. Failure to use the 
proper lubricant. Failure to keep out the 
dirt and grit that wears and tears bearings. 
Alemite High Pressure Lubricating Sys- 
tems, together with Alemite Lubricants, 
largely eliminate the trouble due to faulty 
lubrication. Alemite makes lubrication 
easy —so it is not neglected. It is sure— 
so it is always done right. 


You attach the handy Alemite Gun to the 
fittings on each bearing. The fittings are 
all easy to reach. At your finger tips are 
thousands of pounds pressure. A protect- 
ing, wear-reducing “shot” of clean, fresh 
Alemite Lubricant—lubricant specifically 
designed for use in Alemite High Pressure 
Lubricating Systems—is forced through 





























i 
| 2664 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, IIl. | 
| I want to know more about Alemite on the farm. I have the following machinery in use | 
& —_——— =f Type of machine... | 
| iy Bills wit 
| Cut 80%. of Repo T | ee | 
| | 
| AL and jubricen!s || My dealer a sell Alemite | 
| lubricatin9 fer RY aoes 
INE an Dealer's Name | 
li AAT 
| 4 It is understood that I am not obligated to buy | 
| Name 
! 
| } R. F. D. or Street Number 1 
{ 
4 Look for this sign Town State - , 
_—_— a 
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and around the bearing. The old worn 
grease is forced out. Nolubricant is wasted. 
No dirt, grit or other foreign substances 
to collect around the edges and get into 
bearings. It is clean, quick, thorough. 


Leading Manufacturers Adopt Alemite 
Makers of farm machinery know that 
proper lubrication reduces repairs, adds 
years of life to equipment, gives greater 
efficiency. So more than 80% of all farm 
machinery manufacturers now equip their 
machines with Alemite. 

But you do not need to wait for new farm 
machinery to enjoy the benefits of Ale- 
mite. You can easily and quickly install 
Alemite on your present equipment. The 
fittings cost only a few cents. Yet they 
may save bearings that cost several dollars. 
Where You Can Buy Alemite 
80,000 implement dealers, automobile 
dealers and service stations throughout 
the country sell the Alemite Systems and 
Alemite Lubricants. These lubricants are 
pure solidified oil—resisting the most ex- 
treme heat and lubricating properly in 
zero weather. Mail the coupon below, for 

complete information. 
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On the farm of Theo Bayrhoffer, Monroe county, Wisconsin 


No Worry About Board Bills 


HE cow that can consume the 
most feed and efficiently convert 
that feed into milk and butterfat 
is the one that returns the largest profit 
to the owner according to the report by 
Alfred Zulauf, cow tester, to the mem- 
bers of the Nodaway county, Missouri, 
testing association. It really is not his 
report but rather the report of the cows 
themselves in dollars and cents at the 
end of the year. 

The ten high cows in the association, 
all making records of 400 pounds of fat 
or better, consumed an average of $88.19 
worth of feed. But they paid their own- 
ers for that feed at the rate of 5 pounds 
of butterfat for every dollar’s worth of 
feed consumed. In other words, they 
charged just 20 cents in feed for every 
pound of butterfat that they produced. 

The average feed cost per cow for the 
entire association was $70.32 with an 
average production of 290.75 pounds of 
fat. This means that the average cow 
returned to her owner 4.1 pounds of 
butterfat for every dollar’s worth of 
feed consumed, or produced butterfat 
at a feed cost of slightly over 24 cents a 
pound. 

I. V. Moore had the highest producing 
cow as well as the highest herd average. 
His eight Holstein cows produced an 
average of 351 pounds of fat and 10,220 
pounds of milk. His high cow topped 
the association with 13,044 pounds of 
milk and 448.2 pounds of butterfat. She 
netted him $142.29 above the cost of 
feed. 

A 3-year-old registered Jersey in the 
herd of E. C. Moberly stood in third 
place with a production of 459 pounds 


By R. R. THOMASSON 


University of Missouri 


of fat and 9,130 pounds of milk. That 
she ate $91.86 worth of feed, $21.54 
more than the average for the associa- 
tion, didn’t worry him in the least. She 
was returning to him five pounds of 
butterfat for every dollar’s worth of feed 
consumed. So long as she could do that 
he did not have to worry about the 
amount of hay and grain that she con- 
sumed. 

At the end of the year he had sold 
enough to pay for her feed and had 
$172.89 left for the trouble of keeping 
her. He keeps cows thru which to mar- 
ket his legume roughage and part of the 
grain that he raises on his farm. The 
fewer cows it takes to do an efficient job 
of converting these feeds into a salable 
product, the better he likes it. 

The seven high herds in the associa- 
tion together with average butterfat 
production were as follows: I. V. Moore, 
351 pounds; E.C. Moberly, 345.5 pounds; 
D. C. Owens, 337.8 pounds; State Teach- 
ers College, 331.3 pounds; E. F. Scott, 
321 pounds; W ells & Son, 319 pounds; 
E. E. Saunders, 307.5 pounds. 

County Agent J. Ross Fleetwood, 
under whose supervision the association 
operates, says that all these herds were 
handled under ordinary farm conditions. 


LEETWOOD and Zulauf, after sum- 

marizing the records for the year, 
made the following report to the mem- 
bers: “The 65 cows making better than 
300 pounds of butterfat had an average 
production of 361.78 pounds of fat with 
a feed bill of $78. They returned $168.93 
above the cost of feed. The average 
cost for the entire association was $70.32 


with a production of 290.75 pounds of 
butterfat and a return above feed cost 
of $118.36. In other words, these high 
cows ate $7.68 more feed per cow but 
returned $50.57 more profit above feed 
cost after paying for the additional feed.”’ 

The ten high cows ranging in produc- 
tion from 400.6 to 488.2 pounds of fat 
had an average feed cost of $88.98 and 
made $179.74 for their owners after pay- 
ing the feed bill. The 16 low cows rang- 
ing in production from 76.8 to 199.5 
pounds of butterfat consumed only 
$55.37 worth of* feed during the year 
but had only $59.30 left for the owner 
after he had paid for the feed. 


| arse JOD and Zulauf point out 
that, ‘The feed cost is approxi- 
mately one-half the total expense which 
includes taxes, interest, insurance, labor, 
and incidentals. The ten high cows on 
this basis made good profits above all 
costs, and the 300-pound cows returned 
a fair profit, but the cows that ranged 
from 76.8 to 184.6 at best barely broke 
even and many of them undoubtedly 
lost money for their owners.”’ 

“By testing the herd it is possible to 
locate the high producers and then se- 
lect heifers from these cows, discarding 
the others. In this way it is possible to 
build up a high-producing herd. But 
the man who selects blindly is apt to 
make slow progress in building up his 
herd.”’ 

That every one of the herd owners had 
a possibility of selecting heifers from 
good cows is shown by the fact that 
every herd was represented in the list of 

[ Please turn to page 60] 
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Galvanized Sheets 
give real “Farm Aid” 


For real “farm aid” in many of his most 
important jobs, the farmer is depending 
upon galvanized sheets. 


Shelter — food storage — planting — har- 
vesting — stock feeding — home heating — 
» sanitation — household work — all these 
tasks are being done better and more easily 
with equipment made from galvanized and 


enameled sheets. 


1—Steel roofing 

2—Corn cribs, grain 
bins, grain tanks, 
rain scoops 

3—Ventilating systems 

4—Steel siding—Farm 
buildings — pestery 
coops, hog houses, 
etc. 


5—Tanks—water,milk, 


tc. 
Tank heaters 
Pails — water, milk, 


etc. 
6—Water troughs 
7—Feed troughs—Feed 
cookers 
8—Cupolas — Venti- 
lating 
9—Agricultural imple- 
ments 
10—Sprayers 
11—Brooders 
12—Incubators 
13—Poultry nests 


14—Litter carriers 
15—Feed carts 
16—Vats — washing, 
dipping, etc. 
17—Culverts—Irriga- 
tion flumes 
18—Steel baskets 
19—Steel ridge roll 
20—Spouting and eaves 
troug 
21—Chemical toilets 
22—Furnaces—Orchard 
heaters 
23—Kitchen cabinets 
24—Stoves and ranges 
25—Refrigerators 
26—Kitchen tables 
27—Automobiles 
28— Mail boxes 
29—Windmills 
30—Fountains—poultry 
and hog 
Feeders—hog 
31—Silos 


All these products are more economical 
when made from steel. For reasons why and 
for names of manufacturers write to: 


SHEET STEEL TRADE EXTENSION 
COMMITTEE 


Terminal Tower Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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GALVANIZED SHEETS 
Protect “Ze farmer's Do//ar 
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Jin-One 


Put this high quality oil to work right 
now, oiling sewing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, churns, cream separators, milk- 
ing machines, clocks, locks, hinges, tools, 
On Automobiles, 3-in-One is exactly 
right for starter, generator, horn, door 
hinges and latches, Model T Ford 
Timers and all body squeaks. 
Prevents Rust and Tarnish on all metal 
surfaces, :n the home, on the auto and 
on farm machinery. Keeps barrels and 
firing mechanisms of guns in tip-top 
condition. 
For Cleaning and Polishing fine furniture, wood- 
work, oilcloth and linoleum, 3-in-One is marve- 
lous. Try on your radio and piano. You'll be 
surprised how the dirt and surface scratches 
will disappear and the beautiful finish will be 
renewed. 
Sold everywhere by general, hardware, grocery, 
notion and department stores. Three size 
bottles and two size Handy Oil Cans. Ask for 
3-in-One and look for the Big Red “One’”’ on 
the label. 

Manufactured since 1894 
Three-In-One Oil Co., 130 William St., NewYork, N.Y. 


FR FE F Sample and Dictionary of Uses. 


Write for both on a postal. 





& Polishes 














went 5 miles Saturday for a can 
of 3-in-One for my clock and 
sewing machine. A can so han- 
ly is sure a dandy.’’ Mrs.E.A. 
f., near Wheeling, W.Va. 

Name and address on request) 
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cows making better than 300 pounds of 
butterfat. That some of them might 
have made serious mistakes is indicated 
by the report of 25 cows being sent to 
the block, not even worth keeping in 
any capacity. 

The biggest lesson to be drawn from 
the year’s work is that a cow must have 
capacity to consume large quantities of 





feed and convert that feed into milk and | 
butterfat if she is to make her owner a | 


profit. 


Kerosene As a Fly Destroyer 


XPERIMENTS conducted at the 

United States bureau of dairying 
experimental farm at Beltsville, Mary- 
land, have shown that kerosene com- 
bined with pyrethrum is useful for the 
destruction of stable flies and horn flies 
attacking cattle. A spray made by soak- 


ing for 48 hours 1 pound of partially | 
opened dried pyrethrum flowers in 2 


gallons of kerosene oil was used. This is 
a killing spray, rather than a repellant. 

It costs from 35 to 40 cents a gallon. 
It was applied by air pressure using a 
nozzle capable of producing a very fine 
vapor. Horn flies were quickly killed, 


when caught in a cloud of vapor, as they | 
swarmed after the first spray struck | 
them. While horn flies lay their eggs in | 


fresh droppings, their number was ap- 


spraying. 

Stable flies were killed by spraying 
them as they were found sucking blood 
on the legs of cows. Stable flies, how- 
ever, were much harder to control. It 


| cised not to wet the cattle unnecessarily 
with the spray, as the kerosene is irri- 
tating. When this spray was used one 
hour before milking, no difficulties were 


the milk. 


that kerosene is so irritating, when used 
full strength, or in a strong solution, 
that it may cause a pregnant cow to 
abort, when sprayed on her for the de- 
| struction of lice. It is also advisable to 
protect a cow’s udder and teats with 
vaseline or sweet oil before spraying 
with any strong fly-repellant. We have 
seen severe and injurious blistering of 
the udder caused by injudicious spray- 
ing and shrink in milk yield has been the 
invariable result.—Dr. A. 8. A., Wis. 





Praises Soybeans 


\) indispensable to a good dairy ration 
in the opinion of R. R. Hurd, veteran 
dairyman of Butler county, lowa, and 
formerly of Wisconsin. In sections where 
there is an abundance of home-grown 
grains, in recent years bran has been 


| quite generally eliminated from dairy | 


rations. 

Hurd, however, has retained bran as 
he says, “It is the best bowel conditioner 
and lightener of the ration I can find. I 
would not think of feeding a cow on test 
without bran and I think it is poor eeon- 
omy to do without it under any condi- 
tions. 

“T use a ration of about 200 pounds of 


ILS _Cheane srose | COP, 350 pounds of oats and 100 pounds 
O MR946 | of bran, and feed linseed oilmeal accord- | 


An “‘R.F.D."’ user writes: “‘I 


ing to what the cows are producing. 
Those giving around 55 pounds of milk 
a day and more I feed as high as 3 
pounds daily while this is reduced to 
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preciably reduced, after a week of daily | 


was further advised that care be exer- | 


experienced in causing odors or tastes in’ 


In this connection we have to advise 


—OYBEAN hay and bran are two feeds | 


June, 1929 





UALITY will prove itself. In a windmill 

it may not appear in five years, but 

it will in twenty-five years. Aermotors 

are known for their lasting qualities 

There are plenty of them which have 

been running for twenty-five, thirty and 
even thirty-five years or more. 

The features which have given endur 
ance to the Aermotors of the past have 
been retained in the Auto-Qiled Aer- 
motor of today. Many years of service, 
and even lighter running qualities, have 
been added in the Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
by perfect lubrication. Every bearing and 
the gears are constantly flooded with oil. 

When you buy a windmill it is import- 
ant that you get one which will give you 
| lasting and reliable service. The Auto- 

Oiled Aermotor of today is the perfected 
product of fifteen years’ experience in 
making self-oiling windmills. 

The constantly increasing sale of Aer- 
motors is the best evidence of their supe- 
riority. More Aermotors were sold in 1928 
than ever before. Quality considered, you 
pay less for the Aermotor than for any 
other farm machine. ... For particulars write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


Branch Houses: Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 





Watch Cut For 


Lightnin Z 


Asingle stroke of lightning may en- ring 
danger the lives of your family or your- 
self, or wipe out your lifetime's savings. 
Are you taking this awful chance? 
FREE BOOK— Gives Simple Con- 
trol of this Terrific Destroyer 
Learn NOW how to be safe. Read this 
wonderful new book telling the truth about 
lightning; how to prevent it; filled with 
protective facts you should know. Pre- 
red by the experts of the famous Dodd 
lystem who have been preventing light- 
ning damage for more than 40 years. 
Don't gamble with lightning. Write fos 
a Free copy today. 
Dodd & Struthers 
2135 DeKalb St., Dept.A,St.Louis,Mo. 
















This is the leg 
that’s lame— 4 ‘| 
and this is the * 







tells how. Send forit now! 
Goto your druggist for “* Save-the-Horse.’ 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
336 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





that ends the trouble—spavin, and 
allhip,shoulder, knee, hockandankle 
lamenesses. FREE BOOK , illustrated, 





| Man’s Corn harvester poor Man's price 
Only $25, with bundle tying attatchm 
FREE catalog showing pictures of 


| —__—vester. Process 8. F. Co.. Salina, Kans 
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ab nut a pound and a half a day for cows | 
ing about 40 pounds of milk. 
. to soybean hay, Hurd says of his 
section of Iowa, “I am not yet con- 
vinced that this is.a real alfalfa country | 
thru here. If alfalfa has been rained on | 
to any extent in curing, I would just as | 
n feed my cows so much straw. My | 
soybean hay that I am feeding grew 
rather coarse and it was rained on sev- 
eral times before it was put in the barn. | 
But my cows clean up every bit of it, 
even the stems which are as thick as a 
Last spring I had to change to alfalfa 
iter my soybean hay gave out. Altho 
the alfalfa was of pretty fair quality, 
there was a considerable drop in the 
ilk yield that I was not able to over- 


\ man not far from here,’’ continued 
Hurd, “spent $440 on materials applied 
, 20-acre field of alfalfa. His yield 
the first year was not what I would call 
encouraging considering his investment 
| it will take him a long time to realize 
fit there. I feel that soybeans are of 
arly as much benefit to the soil and I 
have no trouble or worry over winter- 
ling or securing a satisfactory stand. 
For hay I drill the soybeans at the 
te of about a bushel per acre in rows 
it 30 inches apart. I set my corn 
ultivator and go thru them about three 
times. They are cut with a binder and 
set up, two bundles together. I use 
gs on the bundle wagon making a 
paratively quick job of storing in 
the barn.”’ 

Hurd has a small herd of purebred 
Holsteins that anyone would be proud 
to own. The cows are the large type 
with production showing all over them. 
The cows are milked three times a day 
the year round. When he was dairying 
in Wisconsin, Hurd ran his cows on 
ficial test where they made some ex- 

tional records. At the time of my | 

isit to his Butler county farm each cow | 
returning about a dollar a day from 

of milk. Some of them were milk- 

ing over 80 pounds. 

The calves are fed grain and milk | 


three times a day and, like the cows, 
show unusual size and that thrifty ap- | 
pearance so much desired in young 
breeding stock. After viewing Hurd’s 


one would be likely to consider 

us ideas on feeding as those that any 

ryman might follow with profit.—F. 
C. Barney, lowa. 
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LEGAL STATEMENT OF PUBLICATION 


Statement of ownership, management, circula- 
on, ete., of Suecessful Farming, published monthly 
at Des Moines, lowa, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, 

EDITORS: A, H. Snyder, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Alson Secor, Des Moines, lowa. 
. (GING EDITOR: Kirk Fox, Des Moines, 


ECTOR of OPERATION and FINANCE 
r Ortman, Des Moines, Iowa. 
ISHER: Meredith Publishing Co., Des 
owa. 


ers: (If a corporation, give names and ad- 
f stockholders holding 1 percent or more 
mount of stock) 


EDITH PUBLISHING CO., Des Moines, 


‘a 

te of E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, lowa. 

1 C. Meredith, Des Moines, lowa. 
Meredith, Jr., Des Moines, lowa. 

lred Meredith Bohen, Des Moines, Iowa. 
bondholders, mortgagees and other se- 

lers, holding 1 percent or more of total 

bonds, mortgages or other securities. 


; Hadar Ortman, _ 
Director of Operation and Finance. 
: and subscribed before me this Ist day 
, 1929, 
_ J. O. Gleason, Notary Public. 
mmission expires July 4, 1930.) 
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Now a revolutionary development 
in gasoline engine design and construction 


NEW 7 ENGINE 








Even Greater 
Dependability 
with 










Performance Years Ahead 


a /22 


bees 0.B Factory fort t-d 


byt neto. One 
and 71-2 bp. Write for 
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FACTS 
rn the 
new “Z” Engine 


—Easy to start 
—Easy to transport 
—Completely self oiling 
—Less chance for trouble 
(25% fewer parts) 
—Simpler operation 
—Simpler oiling system 
—Simpler fuel system 
—All parts encl 
—Complete accessibility by 
removing 2 bolts 
—Completely dismantled by 
removing 18 bolts 
—Cannot leak oil 
—Two belt pulleys operating 
at two different speeds; 
double usefulness 
—Convenient speed regulator 
—Economical in fuel and oil 
—Easy to time 
—Easy valve adjustment 
—Interchangeable parts 
—Many drop forgings 
—Many heat treated parts 
—Dynamically balanced 
—Counterweighted crankshaft 
—Smooth, steady running 
—Helically cut timing gears 
—Type *““*R”’ magneto 
—Ignition guaranteed 
—Sealed magneto—no oiling 


All these features are made 
possible in a low priced “Z™ 
Engine, only by big volume, F - M 
eee we aga 


vorld-wide 


C)NCE again Fairbanks-Morse steps ahead to still more 
commanding leadership in the engine industry, by en- 
hancing the already outstanding value of “‘Z’’ Engines. 

The new 11% hp. “Z’’ Engine is designed to meet the 
present and future demands of users of small engines. It is 
new in appearance... mew in compactness and simplicity ... 
new in performance results... truly a revolutionary deveiop- 
ment in engine design and construction. 

Where, in the previous small ‘‘Z”’ Engine there was excep- 
tional power for its size, now you will find still greater power. 
Where before compactness, simplicity and dependability 
were unsurpassed, now you find an even more generous 
measure of dependable power, with simplicity and compact- 
ness developed to a point years ahead of ordinary practice. 

Where before long life and resistance to the destructive 
effects of dirt, dust, cold and other adverse conditions were 
well known to “‘Z”’ Engine users, you will find these qualities 
and brought to still higher planes of practical usefulness. 


Easy Starting—Guaranteed Ignition 


Embodying the famous self-oiling, water-proof, dirt-proof 
and oil-proof F-M Type “R” Magneto, with its big, flaming 
spark, which speeds cold, sluggish fuel into almost instant 
action, this new “Z” Engine presents to users a new ex- 
perience in easy starting and in dependable engine service. 

Your Fairbanks- Morse dealer is eager to show you this new 
and finer “‘Z’’ Engine . . . to demonstrate its new and ad- 
vanced features. Or mail the coupon for descriptive literature. 


FAIRBANKS,MORSE & CO. 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 6121 Please send free information describing the items 
900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. I have checked: 
0 New 1% hp. “Z” 0 Steel Eclipse Wind- : 

Engines mills SM oes cccdcdocessvoankeee tecanseNs suoeceeue 
(0 Larger “Z” Engines, 0 Fairbanks Scales 

3, 5, 74% hp. 0) Electric Motors FOR ioc cc cisesecbhccspes ipod ads oss oneed 
O Home Light Plants © Washing Machines 
CO Home WaterSystems 00 Feed Grinders Cee. dis nhaces sadseiace , GR. insovede 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 





TIME? 


cowpea and other coarse loose 
with aa ordinary fork? 


easy clearance, that gathers coar 


while pitching. 


Of genuine True Temper Qual- 
ity with the brand burned in 
the handle, to mark it as the 
best fork of its kind that 
can be made. 


THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOECO. 
General Offices: 
1921 Keith Bidg., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Makers of Farm ané 
Garden Tools for 
over 100 Years. 


Over 400 other 
choice tools for 
every farm task 
described in this 
valuable 136-page 

sers’ Catalog 
Sent free on 
request. / 


ALFALFA 
FORK 








Why Waste / : 


Why waste time handling alfalfa, 


Here’s a fork with 13-inch tines and 
a 10-inch spread, a deep dish and 


hay rapidly and holde it together 
















} 
f 


hay 


I Branded on 
ip the handle of 
i every genuine 


TRUE 
y TEMPER 
too 


stocked ‘the True 
Temper Alfalfa 
Fork, Cat. No. 
A0134 \, send us 
his mame and 
$2.10 and we will 
supply you 
direct, postpaid. 









































Fords Milker will cut your 
in half 


Many models and sizes. 


Send for Catalogue No, 86 


MYERS-SHERMA 


213-15 N. Desplaines St. 


Fords Milker 


milking time 


Do the work satisfactorily with 
lowinvestment. Cowslikeits gentle,soothe p< 
ing action actually better than hand milk- F° 
ing. Chosenf or prize herds. Easy to operate 
and clean. Finest construction throughout. 


N CO. 
, Chicago 
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aa y 30 days fre i 2 
separ at oT: we pay t fr ight apacities 
Write t free literature 


RaPIRE ~ BALTIC SEPARATOR € 








EMPIRE! BALTIC mbna a 


our prices and easy 


n Separators and 
ance fo ur ok 
> 1000’ p. suntie 


an o Prices. Satisfaction guaranteed 


OMPANY, Ine. 


624 South Sixth Street, Dept. J, Loutsville, Kentucky 
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Keeping the Tractor Happy 
| Continued from page 14] 


ency on the part of tractor owners and 
sometimes oil salesmen to use guess- 
work in determining the weight of oil 
to use for the current season. The owner 
will often be informed or will think that 
a very heavy oil is the proper weight for 
tractor use. 

From seemingly inconsequential de- 
tails tractor trouble is often caused. 

A tractor engine must deliver approxi- 
mately 75 percent of its horse-power 
most of the time and 100 percent fre- 
quently, as when a hard spot in plowing 
is encountered, or a wet slug goes into 
the thresher cylinder. This constant 
service at nearly maximum load de- 
meds that it be adequately lubricated, 
otherwise costly interruptions of service 
and expensive repairs may result. 

So much for generalities. 
into the details which go toward satis- 
factory lubrication and good lubrication 
practice. 

Frequent changing of the oil tends 
toward long tractor life and reduced 
repair bills. Most manufacturers recom- 
mend partial changing—down to the 
lower petcock—every day, or every 10 
hours, and a complete change every 60 
hours. The partial change every morn- 
ing insures at least a partial supply of 
good oil, and reduces the percentage of 
crankcase dilution in proportion to the 
amount of fresh oil added. 

Do not fail to change the oil as recom- 
mended and add fresh oil dé uily. 

Crankcase dilution is one of the chief 
causes of engine wear in tractors, except 
in the type using a fresh oil system 
where the oil is used but once. Excessive 
use of the choke is one important cause 
of excessive dilution. 

Another source of dilution is in charig- 
ing from gasoline to kerosene or distil- 
late before the motor is thoroly warmed 
up. A radiator cover should be used in 
winter in order to attain the optimum 
operating temperature as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Avoid idling or excessively slow en- 
gine speeds for long periods. An unduly 
High oil consumption usually indicates 
worn piston rings or, even worse, worn 
pistons or cylinder sleeves. Excessive 
dilution will usually occur in such cases, 
still further hastening the rate of wear. 


U TSE the recommended lubricant (not, 
/ grease) in the transmission, differen- 
tial and (in some types) main drive 
housings. Change this lubricant yearly, 
flushing out the housing to remove sedi- 
ment, metal chips and other abrasive 
materials. Dilute according to direc- 
tions in the winter time to insure the 
lubricant “climbing” properly on the 
gears or chains which comprise the driv- 
ing mechanism. 

Do not neglect the moving surfaces 
not automatically lubricated. Practi- 
cally all such places on modern tractors 
are lubricated with pressure ‘“‘guns’’ and 
should be cared for as religiously as the 
engine. 

Do not neglect the air cleaner, oil 
purifier and similar devices which great- 
ly aid in increasing the efficiency of the 
lubrication system. Tractors operate 
frequently in heavy clouds of dust and 
should the air cleaner be neglected, the 
dust will enter the carburetor, and pass 
on into the combustion chamber and 
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Let us look | 
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COMMON SENSEW 
BOOK ON FARM 
CONSTRUCTION 


FREE-: 


ERE is a book you will want to have 

for its many valuable suggestions 
on farm buildings. Homes, barns, 
silos, grain bins, hog, poultry and milk 
houses—in fact all kinds of farm build- 
ings—are illustrated and described. 


Structural Clay Tile—the fireproof, 
everlasting, economical building ma- 
terial—is discussed, and its various 
uses explained. 


This book, ‘Structural Clay Tile Build- 
ings for the Up-to-Date Farmer,’’ is 
both interesting and helpful. It forms 
a part of this Association’s education- 
al work and will be sent free upon re- 
quest. Just fillin and mail the coupon. 


TRUCTURALCLAY TILE 


Formerly Hollow Building CA ssociali 


Tile Association 
1415 Engineering Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me without charge a copy of the 
book, ‘Structural Clay Tile Buildings for the 
Up-to-Date Farmer.”’ 

| ee 
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for Swollen Tendons 


A BSORBINE will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, or muscles. 
Stops the lameness and pain from a splint 
or soft curb. No blister, no hair gone, and 
horse can be used. $2.50 at druggists, or 
postpaid. Describe your case for special 
instructions. Interesting horse-book 2-B 
free. 









From a race horse owner: “Used Absorb> 
{ne on a yearling pacer with strained tens 
don. Colt all over lameness, though for 9 
time couldn't take a step. Great stuff,” 


ABSORBINE 


W. F. YOUN 


Fistula “ai 


Approximately 10,000 cases 
successfully treated on Ay year with 


Fleming’s Fistoform 


No experience necessary; 3°86 3 ainole: a little atten- 
ition « every 5th day, Price $2 
refu cd if it faits. F copy sof 
BIG FREE VETERINARY ‘ADV ER 
Valuable for its information upon diseases'of horses 
and cattle. 208 pages, 67 illustrations. Write today. 


Fleming Bros., Chemists 7,4s"thicace.m. 








RADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OFF 
Inc. 295 Lyman St. 
















Make Your Own Engine 


From any old auto 
Easy to build your own gas eng 
from any old auto motor a 
EASY Power Pulley Makes 
powerful 12 H. P. engine. Only 3 
complete Operates grind 
sheller PEMD, ete 

folder tells ! 
FREE! {i o%: — Te 


EASY MFG CO. Dept .A, Lincoln, Neb 


EASY FST 


































engine bases, and mass conerete. 


ie pistons and bearings. 

The air filter on the oil-type cleaners 
should be removed frequently, washed 
out in kerosene or gasoline, resoaked 
with oil and replaced. Centrifugal clean- 
ers are used on some makes, while still 
others use water for a filter. 

In the Southwest, for instance, it is 
not unusual for a tractor to require ex- 
tensive overhauling at the end of a 150- 
hour run where no air cleaner or oil 
filter is used. When an air cleaner is 
used, but no filter, 600 hours of actual 
service is about the maximum to be 
obtained. With tractors equipped with 
both air cleaner and oil filter, this period 

‘ easily be extended to 1 000 or 1,200 
hours of trouble-free operation before 
overhauling is necessary, and even then 

slight take-up of the connecting rod 
bearings may be all that is necessary. 

Practically all new model tractors are 
equipped with these effective life-length- 
ening devices. 


.vlinders, where it acts as a high-class | 
inding compound to wear the cylinder | 





Some tractors, especially those using | 


jow-grade fuels, are also equipped with 
crankease ventilators to remove fumes 


and vapors which might otherwise con- | 


dense and dilute the oil. 


Modern tractors have built into them | 


at least 10,000 hours of satisfactory 
service with but a nominal amount of 
servicing and overhauling. In 95—even 
(0—cases out of 100 the fault lies with 
the operator if this amount of use, or 
more, is not obtained. And of all the 
reasons why this service is not secured 


by the tractor owner, faulty lubrication | 
looms head and shoulders | 


practically 
e the rest. 
\s | said before: Follow instructions. 


What's New in Farming 
| Continued from page 9] 


Terraces save the fertility of soils. 
The Kansas station at Manhattan has 
extension bulletin 58, Terracing Farm 
Lands in Kansas ready for distribution. 


It tells how. C. K. Shedd is the author. 


= 


The best range for chicks is an alfalfa 
field, finds George P. Goodearl at the 
North Dakota Agricultural College. One 
cre is sufficient for 700 to 1,000 chicks. 
Corn or sunflowers will provide neces- 
5 y shade. 

* * ok 


lhe strength.of concrete depends upon 
ie amount of water used with each 
sack of cement. D. A. Albrecht of the 
mechanies department, University 
llinois, is giving out this information 
<a result of recent discoveries. For- 
uerly it was thought the proportion. of 
sand and gravel to cement determined 
the strength. 
With moist sand and gravel, 6 gallons 
ter should be used with each sack 
ent for foundation walls which 
to be watertight, retaining. walls, 
Five 
gall of water to a sack of cement 


' be used for watertight walls or | 


‘ams, silos or dipping vats; and 


lons of water to a sack of cement | 


ter-storage tanks, septic tanks, 
ks, driveways, steps and porch, 
ement floors. For fence posts, 
boxes, and work of thin sections, 
ms of water should be used with 
k of cement. 
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The Easy Turning - - - 


¢ ¢ « Clean Skimming 


New De Laval 





TH milk going through the 

bowl and skimming at rated 

capacity, the new De Laval 
Separators are easier to turn than any 
other separators of like capacity. 


* ¢ + 


They turn easy because they are 
designed right. The famous “floating” 
bowl requires the least power to 
operate. The bearings run on a film 
of oil. The entire machine is scien- 
tifically designed for easy operation. 

* e 4 

But easy turning is only one of 
many good features of the new 
De Lavals. They are the cleanest 
skimming separators in the world. 
They are convenient to handle and 
give more years of service—that’s 
why there are more De Lavals in use 
the world over than all other makes. 


Two Lines of De Lavals 


There are now two complete lines of De 
Laval Separators: the De Laval “Golden” 
Series for the man who wants the best—the 
De Laval “Utility” Series, a separator equally 
good in skimming efficiency and service, dif- 
fering only in several features which have 
nothing to do with its skimming efficiency, but 
selling at a lower price. 


Free trial « - + Trade allowances 
on old separators - + + Sold on easy 
monthly installments. a 


See your De Laval Agent - «+ + or 
mail coupon « « «- Also ask for infor- 
mation on two new De Laval Milkers. 


























THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 7739 
New York, 165 Broadway 

Chicago, 600 Jackson Bivd. 

San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 


; 
; 


Please send me, without ob- Sepebatee | 

ligation, full information on — which’ 

a cchle la saictiasetushnanedhiconnmsetapeittaalamions 

Tl aaishacpinadhianiabitapennsnenteninenmnasingbincnaiitina 
R. F. D 












New models, vastly improved. 
Unexcelled forcloseskimming. 
Easiesttoturnandclean. Bow] 
a Sanitary Marvel. Skims 








warm or cold milk. Prompt 
shipment from pointnearyou. “Sam 
New Reduced $ 
Factory Prices 
Freight Paid 
Easy payments $3 a month and up. 
Write for FREE Catalog 
Tells about money sa’ offer: low prices: 
free servicing: new a Write today 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Dept. 2-Z, Bainbridge,N.Y.,or 
Dept. 2-Z, 1929W.43rd St., Chicago, tll. 
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seg a are fhinkine of bu i, 
eh ee Pwre brinieand’ nd list of of mt of Imateriale 
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300,000 In Use All Over the World 
A wuntiatel engine for the home, farm, shop 
or mill. The cheapest reliable power for 


pumping, feed grinding, shelling, sawi cream 
separating, churning and similar work, t one 
to work rer you and watch it pay for itself. 


Send for Big Free Catalog 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
161-A Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ENGINE BUILDERS SINCE 1870 











pe a nee our business, make new friends and introdacecur 
of Elgin watches, we will send this t 8. 
w. 1 Special ‘pecial wach 4 7 mail post paid for ONLY $1.85 tonde 
and stem set, newest style d. 
perfect 
pT paid, or send $3. 


guaranteed for 6 years. ni! 
'S and watch wi’! be sent at once by mail 
. Satisfaction 
teed or money refunded. Address 


and we will send two wate’ 
CHICAGO WATCH & DIAMOND CO. *2278%0°5."" 
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FREE, 













Yankee Ingersoll 
popular low-priced 
watch and one you can be proud of. 
and accurate in If 
timekeeping as the old watch, but 
much better looking. You will find ; 
it a useful and handy article to own, send you this pencil as a present. 


This is the new 




















Check Your Choice of these Rewards 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
CLUTCH PENCIL FREE 


K WILL send you any of these valuable rewards in return for a small favor. Your 
spare time will earn your first reward. If you would like to have one of them fill out the 
coupon below. Tell us the reward you want and we will send you the CLUTCH PENCIL 
Please do not ask for pencil unless you are really interested in earning a reward. 


Carrom and Crokinole Board Camera 


An Eastman Kodak, guaranteed 
in every way. Easy to take pictures, 
and great fun to remember your 
friends and trips in real pictures. 
Just what you will want during the 
summer 


Our offer gives you a fine chance 
to secure such a valuable, attractive 





A combination of 57 different games can be 


An attractive Carromand Crokinole board. and especially useful article as this 
played on this board. Complete instructions camera in a very few minutes with 
are given for playing the games. A splendid no cost to yourself. You are sure to 


that father, mother, 


sister and brother can enjoy. enjoy it for years. 


Watch 





Ingersoll Self-Filling Fountain Pen 





seen. It has a well shaped 14-K gold nib and 
the barrel is unbreakable. The pen has an 
efficient self-filling device and a non-leakable 
cap. You will be well satisfied with the pen. 
Send coupon today. 


Clutch Pencil Free 
rie i 


you are really interested in earning a 
reward and will send the coupon soon we will 









This fountain pen is one of the most de- 
pendable and serviceable pens we have ever 





New Zealand Rabbits 


Fora few minutes 
of your time we will 
send you these 
beautiful rabbits 
Fine pets and a 
chance to make 
some extra money 
on the side. They 
are guaranteed to 
reach you in good 
condition. 





—— 





and going hunting during your spare time. 


wrong with it we will have parts to replace. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


Meredith Publishing Company, 


DES MOINES -- IOWA 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
179 Success Building, Des Moines, lowa 


I am very much interested in securing the reward I have checked below. 
Please send me complete details of your liberal offer. Also send me the Clutch 
Pencil Free for promptness. 

___Fountain Pen 

___Dinner Set 


___Hamilton Hunting Rifle __Ingersoll Watch 
___Carrom and Crokinole Board 


| 
| 
| 
| 
___New Zealand Rabbits ___Roll Film Camera | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





This rifle is well made, perfectly safe, 
shoots accurately. It is Just the thing you 
will want for shooting sparrows, pigeons 


It is easily earned and easy to keep in condition. If anything goes 


and 






Wrist 
Watch 


A valuable Radiolite 
Watch. This attractive watch has been thor 
oughly tested and is guaranteed to be satis 
factory in every way. The hands and fig 
ures on the metal face 
radium so you can see the time in the dark 
You will be proud of this watch when it is 


on your wrist. 



















































NTIL hog raisers were made to 
realize the disastrous losses re- 
sulting from pig parasites, and 
ere taught that such losses could be 
ented by making conditions about 
the hog lots se sanitary that the para- 
es could neither live nor spread, they 
vere losing on many farms more than 
\) percent of the new-born pigs in every 
tter. Now those who practice all the 
rules of the “‘sanitation system” are sav- 
ig from 90 to 100 percent of the pigs 
wed. 
Similar losses are occurring in the 
ultry industry. Parasites are killing 
the young chicks in untold numbers, and 


Chickens enjoying the “sun porch” 
at the United States poultry experi- 


ment farm, Beltsville, Maryland 


| Chicken Thieves 
Are Pikers 


By L.S. RICHARDSON 


United States Department of Agriculture 


Dr. Eloise B.Cram, one 
of the foremost workers 
engaged in unravelling 
the {problem of chicken 


thieves 









































flocks of chickens, geese, turkeys, 
icks are dying or failing to make 
st profit possible for their owners. 

estimates place these losses at 





+ 


. 








‘S.000,000 annually. Chicken thieves, 
ind white, are mere pikers as “‘hen- 
bandits’ compared to gapeworms, 

rms, gizzard worms, and count- 
ther plunderers of the farm flock. 
hicken thief in the neighborhood 
cep the farmer up at all hours of 
cht, fondling the trigger of his old 
shotgun as he waits for him to 
raid on the henhouse, but these 
parasites that work day and 
11 go unnoticed or unmolested while 
ner stands by helpless and hope- 
nd sometimes even unmindful of 
ieving’’ they are doing. 


who have recognized the dan- 
ge! 7 


























al are practicing sanitation, and 





with results that are gratifying. But the 
problem is even more than one of sani- 
tation alone. Doctor Eloise B. Cram of 
the United States department of agri- 
culture has made recent discoveries that 
give us a new insight not only into the 
dangers from thieving parasites but into 
the complexity of the problem of con- 
trol. 

To those accustomed to see their 
flocks range in the fields in search for 
grasshoppers, earthworms, and various 
insects, it may seem incredible that 
these harmless-looking creatures can 
kil poultry. Of course, they do not 
‘swoop down” on the flecks like a hawk, 
nor do they “‘pounce’’ on an unsuspect- 
ing chick like the family cat. They are 
even more dangerous because of their 
mere presence and desirability as a 
natural food for poultry. 

















And worse than the hawk or the cat is 
the English sparrow. Even the bob- 
white quail cannot be acquitted of all 
guilt. The ever-present birds of the 
countryside, flying from one farm to 
another, or, flocks of migrating water- 
fowl, may leave behind them parasites 
that will later cause emaciation, suffer- 
ing, and death among our domestic 
flocks. 


A FEW days ago I visited Doctor 
Cram in her laboratory where | 
found her peeting intently into a “dou- 
ble-barreled”’ microscope before a well- 
lighted window. She seemed to be look- 
ing thru_the lens at a few drops of 
cloudy water; at least that is what the 
stuff looked like to me. 

“You are just in time,”’ she said, “‘to 
see one of the reasons a grasshopper is a 
dangerous plaything for a bobwhite 
quail.”’ 

I peered into the powerful microscope, 
and where I had seen nothing with my 
unaided eyes, I was surprised to see a 
squirming, threadlike worm of gigantic 
proportions. 

“What you see there,’ she explained, 
“is a part of a grasshopper and the 
squirming thread is a gizzard worm, 
which is a parasite of quail and ruffed 
grouse, and possibly of some of our 
domestic fowls. We have long suspected 
that some insect, such as the grasshop- 
per, played a part in the life history of 
the gizzard worm and now we have 
demonstrated that our suspicions were 
correct. We have completed the life 

[ Please turn to page 66 | 
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HEATS ANY THING! 


STERNO 
COOK STOVE 
ONLY 


1O¢ 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY/ 





DELICIOUS DISHES— 
WARMS BABY’S MILK— 
Quickly . Anywhere! 


UCH a handy little stove,”’ say women 

everywhere. It quickly boils, broils 
and fries everything from eggs to steaks. 
Makes scores of tempting dishes, too. 
Makes delicious toast—boils coffee—heats 
water for shaving—heats curling irons, 
pressing irons— warms baby’s milk— makes 
candy. Good for hundreds of uses 


Sterno Stove folds flat, emenunt. Use 
at home, in hotels, at the office, school, 
on trips. Fine for camping—cooks hot 
meals on the trail. Sterno Canned Heat 
provides the fuel. It’s absolutely safe. No 
smoke, sparks, cinders. See the full line of 
Sterno Utensils at your local dealer’s. And 
send 10¢ Topay for Introductory Sterno 
Cook Stove and new STERNO COOK BOOK! 
Dept.SF-6.Sterno Corp. (Est. 1887), 9 East 
37th St., New York City. 

[MAIL Now! @Q@TEDATO |! 
ISterno Corp., Dept a E R N O 

, s7th St., 

heauns. y CANNED HEAT: 


jGentlemen: I enclose 10¢ forSnecial 
potern o Stove and new Cook Book. 





[stemno {OOK BOOK 





Licensed by U. S. Gov't for use ; only as fuel 





BURGESS 


SNAPLITE 


VEST-POCKET 
FLASHLIGHT 


Mind Eist " 


Color Designs of 


Black 


Silvery Sparkling 
Red, Blue 


, Green, Brown, 


For sale in these stores: drug; hardware; elec- 
trical; automotive; department, and others 


Burgess Battery Company, Chicago 
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cycle of the worm experimentally for the 
first time.”’ 





Other investigations have shown that | 
tapeworms are spread to poultry thru | 


feeding on earthworms, snails, slugs, 
and insects in much the same manner 
that the grasshopper carried the gizzard 
worm to the quail. Even the common 
house fly may carry the tapeworm eggs. 
The dragonfly is responsible for the 
“fluke’’ which invades the oviducts of 
chickens. The cockroach is the “‘inter- 
mediate host’”’ for the eye worm which 
causes swelling and inflammation and 
even blindness in chickens. 

In the case of most of the poultry 
parasites, Doctor Cram explained, the 
parasites themselves or their eggs pass 
out of the infected fowls in the drop- 
pings and thus contaminate the soil or 
the living quarters of the flock. Some 
of them, when taken into the body of 
the fowl, by eating or drinking, become 
established there and continue to de- 
velop. In other cases an intermediate 
host, such as insects, earthworms, and 
the like, is necessary for the parasite to 
continue to perpetuate itself. The eggs 
of the parasite eaten by the insect or 
other intermediate hosts develop to a 
certain stage and the fowl is then in- 
fected by eating these hosts. And 
on, round and round the cycle! 


HERE are many reasons why para- 
sites are more of a factor in poultry 
losses now than formerly. When the 
farmers had only a few chickens and 
allowed them to range far and wide 
they were not so likely to feed on con- 


taminated soil; their chances of picking | 


up the eggs of parasites in droppings 
from infected birds were not so great 
under such conditions as where great 
numbers of poultry are raised on limited 
areas. 

To outline a program for controlling 
parasites one must take all these facts 
into consideration. Sanitation is the 
most important factor, but it must be 
intelligently directed so that not only 
the disease organisms or eggs of worm 
parasites are removed from places where 
they are available to the fowls, but they 
must be disposed of in such a manner 
that they are not available to insects, 
earthworms, snail, slugs and other hosts 
which might carry the infection back to 
the fowls. 

“Tt is important,”’ says Doctor Cram, 
“to select a site for the poultry yard in 
which the soil does not favor the breed- 


| ing and multiplication of these inter- 


mediate hosts. High dry ground, prefer- 
ably sandy, or a slope from which the 
rains will wash off the surface contami- 
nation, provide conditions which pro- 
mote health for the flock and ill health 
for the parasite. 

“Parasite eggs are not easily killed by 
disinfectants, so thoro cleaning is a more 
effective method of getting rid of them 
than chemical disinfection. Prompt 
removal of droppings from the poultry 
houses, the providing of feed and water 


in clean containers, plowing up or scrap- | 
ing off the top soil of the runs, or the | 


use of a rotation system so the birds 
are not kept in the same yard thruout 
the year, are important preventive 
measures. 

“Keeping turkeys and chickens strict- 
ly separated from each other by consid- 
erable distances will help to prevent 
blackhead in turkeys and gapeworm dis- 
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PURE CAUSHED OvSTER SHELL 


This young shell Sane t ats al reefs is 99% pure 
egg-shell material, guaranteedtoincrease egg-yield 


GULF CRUSHING COwINC., New Orleans 

















SEND NO MONEY: SECHCS 


= mail your order. We ship C.0.D.and guarantee i 
live delivery of sturdy, purebred chicks from healthy 
to-lay flocks. Wh., Br., and Buff Leghorns, Anconas 
Bd., Wh., Buff Rocks, Wh., BI. M reas, Buff Orpingtons, Wh., W 
dottes, 5. C. & R, C. Reda 12c; Buff reas. 15 ersey I 
20c; Mixed Chicks 8« all heavies 10 Orders for 50 chicks 


more; 25 chicks two cents re per chick 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box S, SILVER LAKE,” INDIANA 


CHICK PRICES DOWN 


Write for new reduced prices on High- ~™ 
Quality Purebred Chicks from regular 
breeding stock. 

We Ship C. O. D. 
Send only $1.00 with your order. Pay post- 
man the remainder after Chicks are received. Don’t t 
until you get our proposition. It will pay you. Write tod 
WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING CO., Box 13 Gibsonburg, Ohio 


UARANTEED to LIVE 


rons 4de StS cee pees 
rom = Da 
_ Mo. Accredited yo nt Eur ge ¢ 
an you agains t 

A antee protects you iE vaniotinn  garing the 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 726, © 726, CLINTON, MO. 
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Order your chicks now and pay for them when thev arrive 

We guarantee 100% live delivery. Prices: Wh.& Br. Leg 

Anconas, 10c. Bd. Rocks & 12c. Light Mixed 

Soose Mixed 9c. Orders for 400 chicks or over lc 1 
hick less, 50 chicks le more, 25 chicks 2c more. Fr 


TOWNLINE ‘POULTRY FARM, R. 1, Box 312, Zeeland, Mich. 


‘95 Per 
Up 100 
Leading breeds. Chicks from Bins Ribbon how winner>, pedigree let 


with records high as 311 eggs in one year. 100% live delivery, prepaid, 
CATALOG FREE. Mathis Poultry Farms, Box 147, Parsons, Kan. 


— 
WHITE LEGHORN"E"S fee MALES po si 

price. Thousands of eight-week 
oid pullets. Also baby chicks and eggs. Trapnested, pedi- 
greed foundation stock, egg bred 29 years. Winners at 20 
egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. Catalog and special 
price bulletin free. I ship C. O. D. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 932 UNION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


RAISE PIGEONS 
and RABBIT For Pleasure 


and Profit 
Our free booklet tells you how 
Over 20 varieties of Pigeons 
W. V. MOORE, Box H, Sterling, I! 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE 7c, 


Shipped C. O. D. Superior Certified Arriv ¥ y 
FR 
Y WINDSOR, mo. 




















time guaranteed. Get EE CATALOG 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY Box S-17, 


sums 2 CHICKS C.0.D. 2.727552" 
breeds ;$1.00downplaces order—pay post 


man thé rest. Catalog free. Write— 











Kentucky Hatchery, 355 West 4th St., Lexington, "y. Ky. 
BUY DIRECT FROM A BREEDER exci" Type't = 


Fairview ‘Vatchery and Terms. Box F, Zeeiand, taichigae 





CHICKS—Leghorns, 9 cents, Rocks .10. Reds .!° 
Minoreas .12. Mixed 8 cents, $70.00 per 1000. Circular 
free. Pennsylvania, Hatchery, Liverpool, Pa 

a 





MAKE BIG MONEY WITH CHINCHILLA RABBITS 


Reat Money, Makers. Werre For Facts 90 
839 CONRAD'S RANCH, DENVER, COLORA’ 
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ease in chickens, as these two birds ex- 
change these two diseases and are there- 
fore dangerous companions. A poultry- 

in near Washington, D. C., lost 75 


ercent of his chicks from gapes one | 


following his kind-hearted loan 
of his fields for 24 hours to a man driv- 
g a flock of turkeys overland, the gapes 
eing his payment for the courtesy. 
“For certain of these diseases, when 
ey become established in the flock, no 
satisfactory treatment is known. Pre- 
ention is the only hope at present. This 
is true of blackhead and coccidiosis, ex- 
cept that with the latter the addition of 
40 percent dried skimmilk to the mash 
when the disease first appears may pre- 
vent further development. In order to 
guard against outbreaks of coccidiosis, 
which in some cases destroys as high as 
9) percent of a brood, chickens are 
being grown indoors in many commer- 
cial establishments for the first six to 
twelve weeks. Clean houses, new litter 
very five days, the use of reel hoppers, 
ind the avoidance of old or swampy land 
re advised. 
“Tapeworms may be successfully re- 
noved from infected birds by kamala, 
l-gram dose for a chicken, a 2-gram 
dose for a fully grown turkey. It is best, 
h »wever, to try the drug treatment on a 
small number of birds before treating 
the entire flock since not all cases react 
like. Large roundworms may be re- 
oved from the intestines by the tobac- 
-dust treatment, as a flock treatment, 
r by dosing each bird with 1 cubic cen- 
imeter of carbon tetrachloride. For 
gapeworms, mechanical removal is pos- 
sible but is difficult and sometimes dan- 
gerous; for the crop worm and gizzard 
worm and for many others of the less- 
frequently found parasites, no treatment 
s known as yet.” 


ceason, 


‘OME commercial poultrymen have 

\J already established a rather elaborate 
“prevention”? system which is eliminat- 
ing many of the troubles from parasites, 
e basic principle of& which is to keep 
the young chicks out of contact with the 
ground. All openings to the brooder 
ises are screened to prevent the intro- 
duction of infection by birds, flies, and 
other insects. Still others have adopted 
the “sun porch” idea recently brought 
into use. 
rm is built out from each brooder 
use, usually about 6 by 8 feet, and is 
surrounded entirely by fly screening, 
top and all. The platform may be of 
od, altho concrete blocks covered 


th a thin slab of cement make clean- | 


ing safer. Over the floor of the platform, 
out 6 or 8 inches above, is laid half- 


its all droppings to pass thru and out 
danger of causing reinfection to the 
chicks. 
Until more is known about these para- 
tes that rob the farmer of his poultry 
fits, the best that can be done is to 
give close attention to providing clean 


irters for the flock—houses, land, 
er, and feed; purchase clean chicks | 
clean stock; and remember the 


damental principle of keeping all 
ls out of contact with poultry drop- 


id antage 8 of Standards for Livestock 
Veats. Miscellaneous circular 33, 
ited States department of agricul- 


, Washington, D. C. 


ch mesh of hardware cloth which per- 


A runway or porch-like plat- | 
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|. The 
GIZZARD 
CAPSULE 


AEC. U.S. PAT.OFF 


A Method 5 Times as Effective as 
Remedies Given in the 


SIZE 


ARMING 


Goes Directly to the Worms 


ADULT 


PATS. APPLD FOR 


Worm 


ood or Drink 


An INSOLUBLE capsule—containing a triple combination medicine—for 


Tape worms, Round worms and Pin worms. 


Why insoluble? Theinsoluble container carries the medicine clear through 
No diluting and weakening, as when mixed with the drink or 


to the gizzard. 
fc ” vd 


; no absorption in the crop or stomach. 


releasing the correct dose of medicinein allits strength whereit passes directly 


into theintestines upon the worms. 


The GIZZARD CAPSULE 


Every bird is sure to get a measured correct dose delivered in fullest possible 


strength directly upon the worms. 


One man with helper can worm 400 birds per hour. 


Don’t Feed the Worms 


Chicks cannot grow properly if 50% of their food goes to feed worms. 
Growing chicks quickly become worm infested and worms are especi: ally 
harmful to growing chicks. Give your young birds a chance 













CHICK SIZE 


©1929 
G.H.L. Co. 


Test GIZZARD CAPSULES 
At Our Expense 


Find out by 


perience 


actual ex- 
how simple and 


easy and how surely 

The gizzard crushes the container, effective they are. We 

will mail you a free 

“ sample package, post- 

Greatest possible effectiveness. paid, containing both 
gets all three kinds of intestinal worms. Chick and Adult sizes 

enough to test on a 

x , ‘sri eae ; dozenwormy birds. 

No guess work. Easily and quickly given. Simply fill out coupon 


and mail. Do this now. 


JP PeOBanoeowm 


o* GEO. H. LEE CO., 998 Lee Bidg.., 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Worm ¢ 








them at one pound with the Chick size GIZZARD CAPSU LE. o Send, a, Pept. ue. o maple 
Get GIZZARD CAPSULES at drug, feed or hardware stores 4 

or chick hatcheries. Adult for chickens, turkeys, etc., Name 

half grown or older. 50 capsule pkg., $1; 100 Pd - 

pkg., $1.75; 500 pkg., $7; 1000 pkg., $12. Chick y, Postoffice <= 

size, $1. per 100 $4.50 per 500; $8 per 1,000. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 998 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 
Mfrs. Germozone, Lee’s Lice Killer, etc. 





No. Ckns. Owned. 


% FREE Sampl 











The “SUCCESSFUL” Self Hog Feeder 


Made in 3 sizes—A size for every hog raiser 
Keeps feed dry and clean—saves labor—stops feed 
waste—never clogs with any kind of feed. 

Feeds Ear Corn. 
construction handies ear corn as eas) 
made easily whether bouper is full or empty—gives all pige the same 


We also manufacture Individual Hog 


eeder Des Moines Incubator Co., 231 E. ist St., Des Moines, la. 


Special adjustment of feed control board and 
y as oats Feed adjustment 


ay for particnul=-rs on this wonderful feedere 
ouses—write for prices. 














se = CERTIFIED HOGAN TESTED 


SEE 
Low TSRICES 
WHY PAY MORE? 


Nee OVERSIZE CHICKS all 

Pure Bred from World’s Famous 
Bloodlines. Will grow larger, mature 
guicker, lay better, pay higher profits. 100% 
live delivery. Immediate shipment. Catalog Free 

PRICES PREPAID 2s so “too 

Wh. Bf. Br. Leg. Apetpes “ . 

R. ts Reds. Wh. & SL. W 

Brd. Wh. & Buff Rocks 

Wh. Min. S. C. Red: 


2. 50 4.75 9.00 4. 
SIEB’S HATCHERY Box iS 


LINCOLN, ILL. 
Members I.B.C.A. 








Established 29 years. Heavy laying Bar- 
ron Wh. Leghorns from Imported mat- 
ings. 14 varieties. Get our FREE cata- 
log in colors or order direct from this ad. 
Bradstreet. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed— 
8. C. Wh. & Br Leghorss, Anconas, 50, $5 


Impt. Barron L -s-. Ray e Rox, 


Heavy mixed $10. 









We shipC.0O.D. References: Commercial Bank, Dun or 


50; 100, $10; 500, $46. 
Barred & Wh. Rox,8. & R. C. Rede, ge. $6.50; 100, $12; 500, $55 
0, 00; 100, $15; 500, $67 
ight Mixed $8. per 100. 


20th CENTURY HATCHERY, Box F, New Washington, Ohio 











HY PAY MORE 


0,000 WEEKLY — PREPAID 100% 
DELIVERY GUARANTEED 50 86100 

x te Rocks, Bik. Min.,.W.Wyan $6 50 $12. 
we Brown or Buff Leghorns,Anconae 5.50 10. 38 
R.1. Reds, Bf Orp., Bf. Rocks, Bf.Min., 6.50 12. 46 
Black Giants, Light Brahmas. . 0.50 18 7¢ 
White Minorcas 7.00 13. 50 
Heavy Mixed $10. per 100; Mixed $8. per 100 

Pekin Ducklings $26. per 100. 

Write now for beautiful 4 color catalog showing all 

breeds in natural colors. Address Box C. 


GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box C, BUCYRUS, 


LIVE 
00 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR. 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1179 33rd Av. S. E., Minneapolis, Mian. 


Catalog | 
Free | 








RELIABLE MEN WANTED 
WITH CARS 

O WORK among farmers for the Cir- 

culation Department of Successful 
Farmingin No. & So. Dak., Neb., Kans., 
Okla., Minn., Ia., Mo., Wis., Ill., Mich., 
Ind., andOhio. Nootherstates. Men with 
farm and sales experience preferred, but 
good farmers orsalesmen withsuccessful 
experience and a clean record selling to 
farmerswill beconsidered. Earnings from 
$30 to $50 per week. Permanent position 
or just for the summer and fall. Write 
now to Successful Farming Attention 
General Field Manager for particulars. 
These places will be filled quickly. 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 














Gef SHAW PVALL TRACTOR 


Fores for Trock Gardens ,Small ~ Mover Attachment 


8. Does the work cods,Grasses, +) 
— “Sows. seeds, Cots Lawns. 


sie Shee actin 
4 or walking woes 
Try It 10 Days 
on your own work at 
Pian ite for 
and our 
ACTORY PRICE. 


The Shaw Manufacturing Co., 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE 


It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which are so easy to raise and lay their eggs at 
home with the chickens. It tells how to get started 
with these turkeys that do not wilt and droop and sleep 
and die, but grow and feather up and fatten from the 
day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results 
with turkeys all over the U.S Interesting pamphles 
of instructive “turkey talk"’ free to farmers Address 


| Burns W. Beall, R. F. D. 7, Cave City, Ky. 


PATENTS 


TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING for patents 
Send sketch or model for instructions or write for 
Free book.“ How to Obtain a Ps ate nt and’ ‘Record 
of Invention” form. No charge for information on hb how to pro- 


coed CLARENCE x ’o" BRIEN, € 64- ‘Z. ‘Security $2 Savings 
Bank 









leer) ; 


Department SF6, Galesburg, Kansas 
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ry these 
bright, clean 


Lubaloy .22 
cartridges 











They won't 


rust your gun! 





It takes only a few shots with 
Western Lubaloy .22’s to find out 
that they're the best shooting car- 
tridges you can buy! The world’s 
ecord of 3,146 consecutive bull’s- 
eyes was made with them by Lester 
Jeffreyof Fresno,Cal. There's noth- 
ing like them for killing pests. They 
shoot with the accuracy of West- 
ERN'S famous Lubaloy big-game car- 
tridges. Lubaloy smokeless .22's are 
coated with bright, shining Lubaloy 
(lubricating alloy), an important 
new feature that does away with 
gummy grease! They look like ““Bul- 
lets of Gold,” yet cost nomore than 
ordinary lead-bullet .22’s. 


Keep You and Your Gun Clean! 
No grease to soil your 
hands and pockets. 
Lint and grit. won't 
stick to them and get 
into your gun. And 
they won't rust your 
gun! Cleaning is un- 
necessary ! 





Shoot Western's long- 


3,146 range Super-X shells in 
anions Without your shotgun. They 
wi pulldown ducks, geese, 


crowsand hawksthatotherloadscan'treach. 
Try the Western Xpert shell for all-round 
shooting ... There’s a dealer near you who 
seils WestgerN—World's Champion Am- 
munition. Write for literature. Western 
Cartridge Company, 611 Hunter Avenue, 
East Alton, Illinois. 
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SUCCESS 


Leads Poultrymen 
TAN E. STEVENS, Taney county, 
Missouri, was one of the pioneer 
poultrymen in that section of the Ozarks 
hill country. He, like others who have 
given careful attention to details of the 
business, has made such a good record 
that others have joined the poultry 
ranks until now poultry represents the 
leading agricultural income in the county. 
Several years ago Stevens bought 15 
cull hens for $15 from a poultryman in 
another county thinking he was getting 
layers. He did not get enough eggs that 
winter to pay for the work of caring for 
the hens, to say nothing of the feed. The 
next year he showed his inexperience by 
buying small pullet eggs for hatching 
purposes. He raised a few pullets, how- 
ever, and bought some production-bred 
cockerels which gave him his foundation. 
Since then he has purchased well-bred 
White Leghorn stock and built up a 
very profitable flock. 

Last year, from January to Septem- 
ber, according to his demonstration flock 
records kept in cooperation with the 
Missouri College of Agriculture, his hens 
turned in a profit above feed costs of 
$2.62 per hen. He has also had good re- 
sults in raising a high percentage of his 
hatches. In March he took off 307 baby 
chicks and six weeks later had 303 of 
them doing well. 

Stevens lives in the heart of the resort 
section of the Missouri Ozarks and finds 
a good market for the broilers and eggs 
at better than market prices. Working 
up special markets whenever possible is 
good business for the farmer, Stevens 
thinks. 

To come from total failure as a poul- 
tryman to one of the most successful in 
his section, Stevens had to make some 
radical changes in his methods. He 
gives credit to J. C. Martin, extension 
agent in Taney and Christian counties, 
for the adoption of these better farm 
practices. Martin assisted him in chang- 
ing his ration so that he now feeds a 
balanced egg-producing feed to the lay- 
ers. The district agent also helped him 
in remodeling his old buildings so they 
are now comfortable for the flock. 


HE south side of a big cattle barn on 

the place has been made into a laying 
house that accommodates 500 hens. It 
has an open front and the straw loft 
features of the Missouri type poultry 
house, and was constructed at a very 
low cost. 

“Proper housing was the hardest 
thing for me to learn,” said Stevens in 
relating his experiences. “At first I 
used a small building already on the 
farm. I would crowd the hens in at 
night and put the lid on—we had to 
keep out the varmints here in the hills. 
We now use this house for our dogs. 
Learning how to house and feed our 


| flock has enabled us to make them pay.” 


Rank’, 


Mo. 


Economical poultry and egg produc- 
tion came only thru the proper housing 
of hens. G. T. Klein and Walter G, 
Ward at the Kansas station have pre- 
pared a new illustrated bulletin on the 
subject. Ask them for Poultry Houses 
and Equipment for Kansas, extension 
bulletin 60. The University of Lllinois, 
Urbana, also has a new circular on 
Housing Farm Poultry. Ask for 337. 
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This 64-page booklet contains the 
outstanding new developments in 
the work of successfully raising farm 
| poultry. It was compiled by a mem 
| ber of Successful Farming editorial 
| staff and is the result of reading 
| great numbers of reports and visit- 
| ing many flocks. 

Hundreds of our readers have al- 
| ready obtained this booklet. A re 
| vised edition with strong, attractive 
paper covers is now ready. A copy 
will sent you for 10 cents. Suc 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Better Rural Education 
{| Continued from page 12] 


“The first year his labor income fr 
poultry was $111 and he made $91 fro: 
an acre and one-half of celery. The 
second year his poultry income was 
$705; the third, $1,095; the fourth 
$2,348. In all he made $4,349 from his 
home project work while in the agricu! 
tural class.’’ 

A survey recently made in 111 de- 
partments of vocational agriculture in 
Missouri shows that, in addition to in- 
vestments in crops, livestock, machinery 
and land, 548 boys have $37,718 on de- 
posit in checking accounts, 280 have 
$48,178 in savings accounts, and 187 
boys have $145,806 invested in stocks 
and bonds. 

For years there have been state or- 
ganizations of vocational boys that have 
been training the members for leader 
ship in rural life. Last fall at Kansas 
City, where vocational boys from al! 
parts of the United States gathered to 
judge livestock, these state organiza- 
tions were affiliated to form the Future 
Farmers of America. This association 
expects to promote thrift, recognize and 
reward success in farming, render un- 
selfish service to agriculture, encourage 
cooperation, and train speakers in dis- 
cussing problems related to rural life 

The F. F. A. recognizes four degrees o! 
membership: Green Hands, Future Farm- 
ers, State Farmers, and American Farm- 
ers. Progress from one degree to the next 
depends upon the development and 
achievements of the members. At Kan- 
sas City the degree of American Farmer 
was conferred upon ten young men. 
Their accomplishments should be an 1n- 
spiration to the farm boys of the nati 

In spite of the depression of the last 
eight years, boys w ith vocational train- 
ing in agriculture are becoming farmers. 

A study conducted by the federal b: 
for vocational education, which ° 
isters the Smith-Hughes funds, shows 
that 60 to 75 percent of the boys with 
two or more years of training are now 
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in agricultural work. On the other hand, 
recent investigations in New York, | 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Massachu- | 
setts, show that very few farm boys, who 
in the last five years have studied only 
classical or academic courses in high 
school, have selected farming or any 
related occupation as their life’s work. 

Vocational teachers organize classes 
for young men who dropped out of | 
school without completing the high 
school course and also classes for adult 
farmers. 


Lai iis 


Classes for farmers deal with a limited 


group. An evening course consists of at | 
least ten meetings, usually held at night. 
Such classes are in reality conferences 


thru which the experiences of the group, 
with respect to a particular job, are 

oled. To this the instructor adds the 
findings of the agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations. 

The farmers are now producing—in 
.ddition to cotton—eggs, poultry, pota- 
toes, strawberries, cream, and other com- 
uodities in commercial quantities. Last 
vear his boys made $12,000 from thhome 
projects and the farmers sold $75,000 

rth of eream. Such work carries out 
the vocational spirit which Dr. C. H. 
Lane, chief of the agricultural education 
defines as: ‘“‘Learning to do, 
Doing to learn, Earning to live, Living 
to serve. 


service, 


Hail Damage 
| Continued from page 7 | 


From the time the corn had reached 
the 12-leaf stage until pollination was 
it its height, the low yields of about 11 
to 14 bushels were the outcome of split- 
ting the leaves and breaking the midrib 
ind hammering the stalks at the same 
time. High yields of 19 to 21 bushels 
were noted when this combination injury 
was inflicted before or after the period 
between the 12-leaf stage and full polli- 
lation 

The average yield for the check plots 
was 20.87 bushels. 

The dates of the various injuries and | 
the condition of the growth of the corn 
were as follows: July 7, entering 6-leaf 
stage; July 14, 8-leaf; July 21, 12-leaf, 
with some tassels and ear buds showing; 
luly 28, tasseled and ears shooting; 
August 4, pollen beginning to fall and 
sane silks showing; August 11, pollina- 
tion in full swing; August 18, kernels in 
ster stage; August 25, roasting-ear 
‘tage; September 1, dough stage; and 
‘eptember 8, dent stage. 
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Canada offers the man with a family the 
best means of starting his sons out for 
themselves. With the finest farm land 
priced at $15 to $25 an acre, close to rail- 
ways and all community conveniences, the 
purchase of a farm or two for “the boys” 
is not out of reach. If capital is limited, 
free ae gene homesteads mzy be taken 
r 


Smaller Capital Needed— 
Larger ‘Results Assured 


Farmers with even a little capital may 
settle and quickly increase their assets in 
any branch of farming in Canada. They 
have the advantage of low freight rates— 
controlled by the Canadian Government— 
high average yields, good market facilities 
and low taxes. For the family man there 
are free schools, churches, farm organiza- 
tions, and a highly developed community 
life. Nearby towns have up-to-date stores, 
shops, theaters and hospitals. 

Opportunities in Canada are at present 
abundant, but population is flowing in, de- 
velopment is proceeding, and those who 
start first go furthest. If the low cost of fer- 


tile virgin soil with all the advantages of 


well established communities ap 


als to 
you write at once to the nearest 





The land of Opportunity 


the new Homeland 





ee 
tae 


Government Information 
Bureau for free descriptive 
booklet and full information. 


Write the nearest Canadian 
Government Information 
Bureau, Dept. C-9, below. 

Boston, Mass., 73 Tremont St., 

Buffalo, N.Y., 38 Niagara St. 

Chicago, Ill., 112 W. Adams 8t. 

Columbus, O., Room 5, Commercial 
National Bank Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 331 State St. 

Fargo, N. D., 117 Robert St. 

Great Falls, Mont., 104 Central Ave 

Indianapolis, Ind., 130 Monument 
Circle 

Kansas City, Mo., 2025 Main St 

Manchester, N. H., 43 Manchester St. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 825 Marquette 
Ave 

Omaha, Neb., 1313 Farnam 8t. 

San Francisco, Cal., 687 Market St. 

Spokane, Wash., Corner Ist and Post 
Streets. 

Woonsocket, R.I., Room 205, The 
Call Building. 
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BIGGEST VALUE LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, ete., DIRECT from the world's largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS, Th ds of isfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-cop- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easily erected, Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sises tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's ome = ae eee ee 
oa» ng Materia! oO. 

FREE — 156 and for Garage Book. 
SAMPLES EDWARDS MFG. Co. 
BOOKS Butler St., 

ESTIMATES ti, Ohio 











Beware Infection 


in Burns, Cuts, Bruises 


The doctor is often far from the 
farm when accidents occur. Every 
burn, cut or bruise carries the men- 
ace of infection. Take no chances. 
Apply Unguentine — the famous 
antiseptic surgical dressing, at 
once. Stops pain swiftly, prevents 
infection, ugly scars. 

Buy Unguentine today. Keep extra 
tubes in the danger zones: bathroom, 
kitchen, dairy and auto kit. At your 
druggist’s, 50¢. Send for free booklet, 

“What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, 
M. D. The Norwich Pharmacal 
Co., Norwich, N.Y. Can- 
adian address, 193 
Spadina Ave., 
Toronto. 
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/ the Pup—Say, old dear, let’s you | WANTED-MA 








WHO KNOWS FARM LIFE 


to travel in country, 
Steady work. Good profits, 


McCONNON & COMPANY, Room 5806, WINONA, MINNESOTA 


PRODUCE AND MARKET FURS 
for great profits. We can show you how. Free literature 
matied. UNITED STATES SILVER FOX FARMS, 
; > - - - Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Annual VACATION / 
argumene 


HIS is the time of year when the 
family starts arguing about 
where to gofor vacation, What to 
see--how much it will cost-every 
family has to go through it-— 


But Wait for Your July 


Successful Farming 


UCCESSFUL FARMING has anticipated your vacation questions 
this summer in a most unusual and helpful way. Mrs. Madsen- 
Holst, noted traveler, has been commissioned to write a special series of 
articles on vacation suggestions—different from anything of its kind 
you've ever read before. The first of these appears in the July number. 
She tells you of beautiful vacation wonderlands right here in the midwest, 
where you can enjoy yourself, see more, do more-—and at smaller cost— 
than if you were to travel clear across the country. She tells you where to 
go, how to get there, and how to plan your trip for the most all-’round 
pleasure. Full of valuable hints and suggestions; it isa vacation in itself to read 
of the wonderful places she describes, and to learn how easily and cheaply 
you can take one of these delightful trips for your self this summer. 


And for those wanting more information, Successful Farming’s 
special Service Bureau will supply you with literature, suggestions, and 
further helps. Don’t miss 
this wonderful article, or the 
many other timely, features 
in the big July number. 


If your subscription has 
expired, or will expire soon, 
renew now so you will be 
sure to receive the July 
number. Your neighbors 
will like Successful Farm- 


ing too. 


Successful Farming 
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Making Combines Safe 


{ Continued from page 5 | 


to be used for grain sorghums wider 
slats must be used, sereens should | 
placed at the back and end of the cut- 
ting platform, the cylinder speed shou 
be reduced, and the concaves either | 
ered or removed. 

I. P. Blauser of the college of agricul. 


| ture, University of Illinois, says it was 
the soybean harvesting problem which 


first drew combines into that state in 
1924. Soybeans are a difficult crop to 
harvest because the seeds are so close to 
harvesting the losses were from 15 to 45 
percent with 25 to 35 percent being ; 
common loss. 

By making a few adjustments, the 
combine proved to be admirably adapt- 
ed for the harvesting of soybeans so that 
now almost every large soybean grower 


| has one. The principal adjustment made 


in the Illinois combines is that the speed 
of the cylinder is reduced about 50 per- 
cent below that required for wheat to 
prevent the cracking of beans, the sepa- 
rating unit of the machine being kept at 
the same speed to insure proper cleaning 
and quick disposal of the green ma- 
terial. 


’ | ‘ESTS made by Blauser showed that 
the total loss in harvesting soybeans 
with combines averaged 8.89 percent 


| for 24 tests. Combines proved especially 
| effective in harvesting soybeans during 


wet weather, as they not only saved a 
much larger percentage of the beans but 
also harvested them with a much lower 
moisture content and a higher germina- 
tion percentage. 

Not only has the combine proved 
itself an efficient machine in the har- 


| vesting of grain in the field but it is 


proving a success as a stationary thresh- 
er. Farmers in Iowa, Indiana and Illi- 
nois are threshing small acreages of 
bound grain, such as oats, with a com- 
bine so the straw can be saved for feed 
or bedding, while Kansas and Oklahoma 
farmers are harvesting grain sorghums 
with headers or with corn binders or by 
hand and then later threshing the heads 
with combines. 

The threshing part of most combines 
is almost the same as the ordinary thresh- 
ing separator and is adjusted in a sim- 
lar manner. ‘ 

Despite the wide adaptation of the 
combine to different crops and condi- 
tions in the Middlewest and the com- 
parative ease with which it may be ad- 


| justed to meet these conditions, there 8 


still one serious problem which as yet 
has been unsolved and that is moisture 
content. This is the most important 
respect in which the combine can be 
made safe for the Middlewest. _ 
Two methods of keeping the moisture 


| content of combined wheat down can be 


used. One is the windrow method which 
is becoming more and more practical 
each year. The other is delaying tie 
starting of the combine in the morning 
and in the season until the standing 
grain is thoroly dry. Some scientific re 
search has been done on this latter 
method since the last harvest season 
Speakers from eleven states and two 
Canadian provinces who appeared on 
the program of the farm power and 
machinery division of the Americal 
Society of Agricultural Engineers al 
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Safety 


in canning | 























EQUIPPED with the genuine 
Boyd Porcelain Lining, Presto Alu- 
minum Caps are carefully made of 
high quality aluminum —the metal 
that has proved its value in cooking 
utensils. Caps fit with the snug- 
ness that insures a tight seal on the 
jar ring. Use Presto Aluminum 
Caps on all Mason jars. For maxi- 
mum canning safety use Presto 
Rings and Presto Jars with Presto 
Aluminum Capsin all home canning. 


Presto | 
Caps 


Rings and Jars | 


Louis — Distributor 
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BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 


~ 






USED BY THE 
BYRD EXPEDITION 
FOR THE FOURTH 
SUCCESSIVE TIME 
In preference to 


All Others Made 


For sale by electrical, hardware and 
radio dealers 


| Burgess Battery Company, Chicago 
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——_ Inventors—We Build Models 





© Send us your rough idea.Our Master 
T OOL- Mechanics will develop it for you in- 
to a practical working Model. Thirty 


COMPANY 
thie J years successful experience doing 


hing. Best shop equipment. Expert Advice 
| service guar: anteed Bank reference fur- 
end for free booklet ‘““The Road To Success’’. 
‘IT TOOL CO., Dept. BE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


RENCE 


AGENTS 





lake +: 2 daily taking orders for New Tablecloth. 
ke linen. Wipes off like oilcloth.No laun- 
¢F ree. BESTEVER, 659 Irving Park Sta. , Chicago 
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Chicago in 1928 told how the windrow 
and pick-up method of harvesting grain 
with the combine had made the use of 
this machine practical and economical 
over a large area hitherto considered un- 
suitable for combine harvesting. 

Some of these speakers estimated that 
as much as 60 percent of the combines 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
and Montana used this method. Un- 
seasonal rains which deluged the South- 
west at harvest time made the use of 


this method practical last season also, 


altho this will probably never-be a regu- 


| lar practice in that section of the coun- 


| place in my boy’s life. 


try. 

The windrow and pick-up method 
calls for first cutting the grain with a 
header or windrower, which places it in 
a continuous windrow on top of the 
stubble. After the unripe grain and 
weeds have dried sufficiently to meet 
storage and elevator requirements a 
pick-up unit or a pick-up attachment 
for the combined header is then attached 
to the combine and the grain picked up 
from the windrow and threshed. Tests 
conducted in the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota showed that no trouble was experi- 
enced with grain which had been rained 
upon while in the windrow. 

The windrow method makes it pos- 
sible to harvest a larger acreage with a 
single combine as the header can be 
started almost as soon as a binder. After 
windrowing a few days, the grain is usu- 
ally ripe enough to harvest by the 
straight combine method. After the re- 
maining standing grain has thus been 
| harvested, the acreage windrowed earli- 
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er in the season can be picked up and | 
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From a Farmer’s Notebook 
| Continued from page 13 | 


will be disappointed. It is hard enough 


to meet disaster when it comes but life | 


must be a real tragedy if disaster must 
be met in the mind each week. 
+ * ok 
i Mierseae: is a good feeling, almost re- 
ligious, that comes to one after he 
has finished a needed job that is just a 
little out of the line of his regular work. 
It may be spraying regularly the home 
orchard when the time is right. It may 
be cleaning the weeds out of your wife’s 
flowers or keeping the melon vines dusted 
for bugs. It makes no difference that 
the monetary value is small. Some- 
times the keenest joy in life comes from 
doing well the small things that we love 
in these side lines. 
* * ok 
JACATION days are here again and 
farm folks are glad to have the 
school children home with them again 


all cf the time until September. If there | 
ever was a time in a man’s life when he | 


ought to bring out the best he has, it is 
now when his boy is around with him. 
The man that ean teach his boy how to 


snare gophers, make a whistle, fly a 
homemade kite, fashion a bow and 


arrow or a dart-throwing outfit, or any 
other of the accomplishments he was 
able to acquire in his youth, can wir a 


| place with the boy th-t he can never 


get any other way. The boy scout 
movement is fine, and supervised play 
may be part of a lad’s present-day edu- 
cation but I do not propose to let either 
steal away my privilege of having this 
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A good watch 
deserves a good chain 





Tue kind of watch you know you carry 
is inferred by the chain others see you 
wearing. ... A good watch deserves a 
good chain .. . a smart, attractive chain 
--.a chain with as much care, as mach 
thought, given to it as to the watch 
itself! ... There are such chains, and 
Simmons makes them. The white gold- 
filled Waldemar above was designed 
especially for the Waltham Colonial. 
The number is 30869, and it costs nine 
dollars and a half. A spirited, yet 
modest design altogether in keeping 
with the Simmons tradition, the chain 
affords a notable instance of Simmons 
craftsmanship—and can, of course, be 
used with other well-known watches. 
There are many other Simmons designs, 
reasonably priced, equally worth while 
and especially beautiful for graduation 
and wedding gifts. Your jeweler will 
be glad to show them to you. R. F. 
Simmons Company, Attleboro, Mass. 


IMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 
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Lower 
Cost.ce 


all next Winter 


Give your family Summer Foods—next Dec- 
ember! Can your garden in Tin and cut your 
winter food costs in half. Thousands are 
doing it with the Burpee HomeCan Sealer. 
Can in comfort—quickly, neatly, and ina 
cool kitchen. No bre -akage or spoilage—and 
all the nourishment stays in the can. Home 
food canned in tin tastes better than food 
ever did before, 


Can in Tin for Profit 


Can all your oe eo you need— 
sell the rest. Mrs. L. Bishop of Iowa 
made $550. Mrs. F. it Toll sold over 800 
cans of meat and vegetables. 


Burpee Agents Make Money 


Our Demonstrator Agents make as high as 
$25 aweek from spare time selling, without 
affecting their business or house work. You 
can dothe same. Let the Burpee Sealer and 
the Burpee Pressure Cooker buy all the 
little luxuries you've been wanting. Get the 
details of our 1925 Agents Plan. 


_ the Coupon Today 
Wigs 
eeual It Means Money 
Burpee Can 
Sealer Company 
215 W. Huron St., Chicago 
Send me details of your Sealer and 


Cooker [7} of your Agents Selling Plan Oo 


Name___ 
































Men—here’s a soap you need on the 
farm. Cleans the grimiest pair of hands 
that ever fussed around the “innards” 
of a tractor or greased a wagon wheel. 
Rubs up more lather in 15 seconds than 
ordinary soap in 60—a lather that even 
hard water can’t kill. Gets hands clean/ 
Not just ‘‘surface-clean,” but clean ‘way 
down deep uick and thorough, but as 
easy on your hands as fur-lined gloves— 
because it’s made from the purest of vege- 
table oils. Used by millions of men and 
sold by grocers everywhere. 


Have you tried Lava Soap? 


If not, send this coupon and get 
a full size cake FREE 


Procter & Gamble ( Dept. S-629) 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send me FREE, a full size cake of Lava, 
the hand soap that gets all the dirt and 
grease. 

Name 

Street ... 

City. 


State . 











Cholera 


Wi AT could be wrong with young 
pigs about 4 months old that after 
they die their bodies turn purple? They 
appeared in good health and ate all the 
time and the next morning there were 
one or two dead. Six died and it was 


| about two weeks’ time from the first 


two until the others died. Only one 
acted sick and it carried its hind parts 
as if there was something wrong with 
its kidneys.—L. C. W., Mo. 

Hog cholera commonly causes such 


discoloration of the skin; therefore, it 


would be wise to have a veterinarian 
vaccinate the remaining hogs against 
that disease. There is no medicinal 
remedy. Cleanse, disinfect, and white- 
wash the pens and in spring, plow, crop, 
and seed down the old yards. 


Sweet Clover Pasture 


BOUT what is the carrying capacity 

of good, sweet clover pasture as com- 

pared to a bluegrass pasture? Will it 

carry as much or more stock?—C. I. 5., 
Iowa. 

Sweet clover is a particularly valuable 
pasture in dry seasons and in a season 
of drought the farmer with sweet clover 
pasture is usually able to come thru 
without any shortage of roughage or 
forage, where the man with bluegrass 
pasture may have to use a soiling crop 
of one sort or another. 

In ordinary seasons sweet clover will 
furnish about 50 percent more grazing 


| than bluegrass on soils suitable for its 


use and in many instances twice the 
grazing has been produced. Even great- 


| er advantage is observed in dry seasons. 


It must be remembered, of course, that 


| sweet clover is not likely to succeed un- 


less the soil is free from acid and acid 
soils must be limed to give satisfactory 
results. 


Leaf Hoppers 


AST summer, rather late in the sum- 
mer, we had many small, active in- 
sects, that seemed to cause considerable 
damage to our vineyard. I am told that 
they were leaf hoppers. Apparently 
lead arsenate and bordeaux mixture do 
no good against them. How can they 
be controlled?—S. S. R., Ohio. 

The adult hoppers are difficult and, in 
fact, almost impossible to control be- 
cause of their rapid movement. The 
young hoppers, however, can be killed 
with nicotine spray applied to the under 
sides of leaves before the nymph changes 
to the adult form or young insects 
change to the adult form. 

The spraying should be done from the 
middle of July to the first of August. A 
half-pint of 40 percent nicotine sulphate, 
3 pounds of soap, and 100 gallons of 
water applied at the rate of 150 gallons 
of this spray dope per acre’will give good 
results. It is necessary to get the spray 
on the under side of the leaves and espe- 
cially on the lower parts of the plant. 
Special attachments, to accomplish this 
purpose, should be put on the spray 
outfit. 








Show Pigs 


\ JE HAVE had some experience j 
showing hogs for fairs. In fitti; 
our pigs for show, of course, we 
them. We have had some trouble 
crooked feet and legs. Is this be 
the pigs grow faster and add wi 
faster than the legs ean take care ot 
What is the best way of overcoming 
difficulty?—P. F. N., Mo. 

Pigs that are being grown particu! 
for showing are often developed 
considerably less exercise than the o 
nary run of pigs get. In such cases { 
may grow rapidly without being wo 
off. A little more exercise given t 
pigs on cool days, or in the evening and 
morning, rather than during the heat of 
the day, will be desirable in making it 
safe to feed somewhat faster. You will 
recognize that this will reduce the dan- 
ger of the fat being loose and patchy 

You may have to drive the animals to 
induce them to take exercise. You 
should also watch the condition of t! 
feet closely and much of the difficult) 
with crooked feet and the like can b 
avoided by trimming the growing hor 
of the foot with a knife. 


Need Phosphorous 


E GET excellent growth of toma- 
toes, peppers, and so on, but 
seems like the fruit doesn’t ripen as 
early as it should. No matter how 
early we start the plants, we do not 
get enough of these various things ripe 
before frost to make it pay. What is 
the trouble?—Mrs. G. R. F., Wis. 
The probabilities are that your soil is 
exceptionally rich and you probably 
have more than enough nitrogen in it 
In fact, the luxuriant vegetative growth 
indicates that an excess of nitrogenous 
plant food is present. The application 
of acid phosphate to your soil at the 
rate of 6 pounds per square rod would 
help mature tomatoes at least a week or 
two earlier and on your soil it might 
result in even greater increase in earli- 
ness. 


Summer Itch 


HAVE a 5-year-old cow that breaks 

out in little pimples when the weather 
gets warm in the summer, and she rubs 
and licks herself until large sores form 
on her. She becomes worried so she 
doesn’t eat enough. When fall comes 
she heals up until spring comes agaill. 
What will cure her?—S. W. H., Ohio 

The cow in question will do better if 
you keep her in a clean, roomy, well- 
ventilated pen or box-stall, but. allow 
exercise in a shady place, in the cool of 
the morning and evening. Protect het 
from flies. Feed a light laxative ration 
containing ground oats, wheat, bran, an¢ 
oilmeal, but no corn. Allow free acces 
to water and salt. Bathe affected 
parts with a 1-to-100 solution of coal 
tar dip and then apply, as needed, a mix 
ture of four ounces of sulphur, half a0 
ounce each of oil of tar and coal-tar dip 
and one quart of sweet oil or cottonsee 
oil. 
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WANTED! 


500 Farmers and Sons 
to Go Into Business 


nd begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
ionth or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
th. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 

est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 

ess everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. F-18-SHW FREEPORT, iLL. 































INVENTS AIR- BURNING 
FLAT IRON 


Cuts lroning Timein Half 


, Ohio.—An amazing new kind of flat iron 
ts ironing time in half and makes ironing 
ghtfully easy, cool and comfortable in any 

s been invented by alocal man. Official 

e proven this new iron cheaper to operate 

s or electric iron; the laboratory figures 

n amazing low cost of only one cent to 

erage family ironing. It burns 96% 
common kerosene (coal oil). 


I entor, J. C. Steese, 96 Steese Bldg., 
Akron, Ohio, offers to send one of these irons for 
3 FREE trial or even to give one FREE to 
ser in each locality who will help him in- 

Send him your name today—also ask 

plain how you can get the agency and 
xperience or capital make $9 to $18 a day. 
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lee and gophers, with no odor. It mumifies them 
in their nests, 25c, 50c, $1.00 a can. Get it at 
e will send direct for 5c extra. 

Sold by Drug, Seed, Hardware, Pet and General Stores 

ESSENTIAL MFG. CO., 316 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bone Spavin 


Nomatter how old the ease, how lame the we 
horse, or what other treatment failed,try 
Fieming’s Spavin and Ring- 
bone Paste, $2.00 a Bottle 
Une application usual e 

“ay Ste fgEgOUM bre ‘FREE VETER: 


INARY ADVISER. ‘ 


FLEMING BROS. chaz erscGnicasa: ICL: 








PLAN TS Postpaid. Aster, 8. Pota..3 doz., 25¢; 100, 
- - 60¢ ; 500,$2.50. C’flower, 3 doz., 25c: 100, 
= $3.00. Celery, 4 doz.. 50c; 100, 85c. Beet, 
$ “4 ngle, 3 doz., 25e; 100, 45e; 300, $1.00; 1,000, 
ya Pepper, 3 doz., 40c; 100, $1.00. Egg Plant. 
Ve . srnation, Daisy, Dianthus, Snapdragon, Salvia. 
ROMRER’< Zinnia, dos., 40c.; 3 dos., $1.00 catalog 

PLANT FARM, SMOKETOWN, PA, 





NEWTON'S Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
. er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Sas Two cans satisfactory for 

30 Heaves or money back. $1.25 


per can, Dealers or by mail. 
The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohic. 





For horses, cattle, 
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Sewage Disposal for the Farm Home, 
circular 336, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 


Garden Lilies, by Preston. No one can 
justly claim the title of gardener until 
he has successfully raised lilies. This 
delightful book of 126 pages tells where 
to plant, how to cultivate, and all the 
other details involved in lily culture. 
Price $1.25. Orange Judd Company. 


House Painting, by Sabin. Should 
barns be painted a flaming red? Au- 
thorities at the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege say subdued colors are much better. 
At least we all agree that barns should 
be painted. This book carries a chapter 
covering that job. The subject matter 
deals chiefly with interior and exterior 
house painting. Price $1.80. John 
Wiley and Sons. 
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You Denr NEED Ay: 
ADVANCED EDUCATion 
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PREvious Ex PER ENCE 








Mr H. C. Lewis, Pres. Dept. A9-86 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
500 So. Paulina St. Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Mr. Lewis: Without obligation send 
me your big free catalog and all details of 
Free Employment Service, Radio, Aero- 
plane and Automotive Electrical Courses 
and how many “earn while learning.” 


Name 
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Defends County Farm 


[SAW in Our Bulletin an 
article written by F. E. D., 
“Away W ith the Poor Farms.” 

He talks as if he has seen 
all of the poor farms there are 
and knows all about them. 
Now if he will come to the 
state of Wisconsin and come 
to my county and go thru our 
poor farm, he will change his 
mind on poor farms. 

The old people there have 
better clothes, better food, 
and better beds to sleep in 
than they had in their younger days. 
They don’t have to work; they go and 
come when they choose. The trouble is 
not in the poor farm but in the county 
that runs it. 

Will old-age pensions help the people? 
No, it will work more hardships. If 
they have no friends to look after them 
when they have nothing, then all the 
friends they will have are those who 
will try to beat them out of their pen- 
sions.—W. H., Wis. 


Let People Save 


N READING your interesting paper 

I just came across a letter in Our 
Bulletin. concerning old-age insurance 
and the poorhouse. I wish to state my 
opinion in this matter. 

It is my firm conviction that e 
poorhouse is an adequate method « 
caring for the needy. No doubt it is a 
disgrace to many people 
to have to be cared for in 
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This department of letters and com- 
ments is for your criticism, favorable and 
unfavorable. The views herein expressed 
by our subscribers are not necessarily our 


views —Editors. 


One invested nearly all his savings in oil 
stocks, and lost all of it. He told me if the 
farm would not pay better, he would sell 
it. Well, he had better do it before some- 
one else sells him some more oil stock. 
Here is one who sold his farm, moved to the 

city, found out the city was not what it 
was cracked up to be, and moved back on 
the farm. He told.me he could now make 
more money on the farm. And from the 
looks of it he can; at least, he stopped 
kicking. 

I have three friends who are all good 
farmers. They use judgment that is un- 
canny. They are always figuring out new 


life. 


Whose Fault? 


HE county house may b 


a . 
GF a palace to look at from 


the outside and may be clean 

inside, but it is not home. | 4 
know many of the reader 
will say, “If they had lived 
more economically or had not - 
drunk or gambled their means q 
in earlier life, they would not 
be in want in old age.”’ 

Here lies our greatest mis- 
take. The boozers and fast 
livers seldom reach the ston 
that marks the high peak of 

It is the industrious and temper- 


ate that pass the line of 60 and 70. 
I have two friends whom I will mer 


tion—a man and a woman. 


The ma: 


friend for many years was a miner and 
a quartz mill man, industrious, saving 
did not drink or gamble, or even use 


tobacco in any form, 


saved several 


thousand dollars against old age. He 
had his money in one of the leading 
banks of Butte which went under in the 


panic 


of 1925 and 1926. This man is 


nearing 70 years of age, has no family 


or relations. 


The probabilities are th 


he will not receive more than 10 percent 


of his deposit. 


Should he live a fi 


years the chances are 10 to 1 that it 
the county house for him. 
~The lady I mentioned above was 
married: likewise they both were frugal 
and industrious. The husband carried ; 


a few 


thousand dollars’ worth of life 


insurance besides some money they had 


saved. The husband died 
of the flu in the awful 





this way, and it should be, 
for the more people hate 
the paorhouse the more 
apt they will be when 
able to lay aside for the 
future. 

The reason that the ma- 
jority of the people are in 
the poorhouse is because 
they have squandered 
their money uselessly. 
Some have raised a large 
family, and it has taken 
all their income to pro- 
vide for them. The law 
enforces the children to 
provide for their parents 
if able, and in most cases 
they are. 

I see no reason why our 
taxes should pay for keep- 
ing the poor in a dignified 
manner when they were 
not careful and thrifty 
enough to fe ser 
— mselves.—l. 

ich. 

Vote. Easier said than 
done. Misfortune may 
come to anvone revard!oss 
of his hard work.—lIdi- 
tors. | 


| 








epidemic of a few years 
ago. She also had her 
money in a bank that went 
broke, losing all. 

This lady is in poor 
health and is getting’ along 
in years. It is apparent 
that if she lives beyond 
her usefulness that it is 
the poorhouse for her. We 
are all sailing swiftly down 
life’s stream ‘neath the 
sunshine and shadows, we 
know not where the an- 
chors may be cast. Let us, 
by the help of God, the 
Father of all, do to those 
aboard as we wish done to 
ourselves, to see to it that 
the aged ones be pensioned | 
that they may spend their | 
last daysinahomeoftheir | 
own.—J. S., Mont. 

I have taken Successful | 
Farming for about 13 | 
years. I look for it more 
than any other magazine 
that I take. The poultry 
department is fine, but it 
is hard to decide what is 
best, for there are so many 

















{re Farmers Making Money? 


AX tE «the farmers making money? 
Yes, just as much as the rest. I have 
talked things over with some of them, 
ind here is what I found. (No doubt 
some of the kickers will not agree with 
me, Which is only natural of them.) One 
of them bought a car and paid cash for 
it. Yes, sir, cash, and then he told me 
he had a poor year. He also figures on 
buying a radio and paying cash for the 


Tree surgeon examining the heart of 
his patient 


ways of farming. Some are good; some 
not so good. They lose money and make 
money. They do not talk about their 
troubles, and whenever I meet them they 
are always happy. They are what I call 
real farmers. No, there is nothing wrong 
with farming. It’s the people in it. They 
make it what it is. If the grouch were 
weeded out, farming would be just as good 
as ever.—D. R., Wis. 





—Mrs. C. F., Ind. 


Your paper is full of good things. We 


good things to read. 


farmers need all of them, and if we are 


not “‘solid ivory 


we'll make use of every helpful Suge ge 


from the neck up, 


tion. More power to you!—Mrs. a oF 


A., Minn. 


Will say that I like Suecessful Farm- 
The reading is good all 


ing very much. 


the way thru from cover to cover.— 


Mrs. 


A. B., Colo. 
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«I’m sure glad to get 
$20 for that OldCream- | 
Wasting Separator” 

















OU balaneing | 

self - balancing e 

av: with the Melotte’s ever- 

single bearing } ‘asting close 
Ig skimming. 


is the secret of 



















NEW 





LOW MODEL 


















Ball 
Of course the NEW 
Melotte Separator has 
Ball Bearings. The 
Melotte wepecctes has 
always had bail bear- 
ings. It has had ball 
bearings for 


40 Years 











$20 for Your Old Separator 


tor? Why continue to let it lose real 

cream money every day? Do what the 
the farmer above has done! Trade YOUR old 
separator in now for the wonderful New Low 
Model Ball Bearing Melotte and get $20.00 for 
it. I don’t care how old your present separator 
is, or what make—if you'll mail the coupon 
below at once!—T'll allow you $20.00 for it to 
apply on the purchase of the New Melotte. But don’t delay 
—this is a special offer subject to withdrawal without 
notice. Mail coupon now for full details and free catalog. 


30 Jf TAL 


Write today for details of our 30 Days’ Free Trial Offer. 
Learn how we will ship the New Melotte right to your 
farm and let you use it free for 30 days and without the 
slightest obligation to buy. We do this so that you may 
see and know WHY the New Melotte is handier, easier to 
clean, easier to operate—and—is guaranteed to put more 
cream in your cream can than any other separator made. 
Send at once for free catalog telling all about this won- 
derful new separator. Get details of our 30 Days Free 
Trial Offer, our liberal $5.00 per Month Terms and our 
$20.00 Trade Offer. Get all the facts. Mail coupon now 
—before these special offers are withdrawn. 


| AVE YOU an old cream-wasting separa- 
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rpovard the new Chevrolet Six is being driven by nearly 
h The COACH 
three-quarters of a million people who only a few 
months ago never expected to be enjoying the satisfaction $5 9 5 
: ' ; ines 
of smooth six-cylinder performance at such amazing low Reoadeter. $525 
prices. Chevrolet made this possible by producing in the «50g 
price range of the four a six-cylinder automobile of the I 
highest quality . . . advanced in design . . . offering bodies coe... “OFS 
by Fisher . . . and operating with an economy of better Cabriniet. O95 
. ° ‘ . . ‘ Convert- 
than 20 miles to the gallon. A ride in this sensational Six {WeLandaw 7 29 
, , All ic —-. 
will be a revelation. See your Chevrolet dealer today. fasion, Flint 
ichigan 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











Division of General Motors Corporation 





A SIX IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR 
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